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THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Judson  Aley  President 
A.B.,  Indiana,  1888;  A.M.,  1890;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania,  1897;  LL.D., 
Franklin,  1909.  Principal!  high  school,  Spencer,  Ind.,  1882-85,  1886-87;  in- 
structor in  mathematics,  Indiana,  1887-88;  professor  of  mathematics, 
Vincennes,  1888-91;  Indiana,  1891-1910;  Harrison  Fellow,  Pennsylvania. 
1896-97;  acting-  assistant  professor  of  mathematics,  Stanford,  1894-95; 
superintendent  of  puhlic  instruction,  State  of  Indiiana,  1909-10;  presi- 
dent,  Maine,  Dec.  1,  1910 . 

James  Norris  Hart  Mathematics 
-     B.C.E.,    Maine,    1885;    C.E.,    1S90;    MjS.,   Chicago,   1897;    Sc.D.,    Maine,   1908. 
Principal,   Denny sville   high  school,   1885-86;   instructor  in  mathematics 
and   drawing,    Maine.   1887-1890;   professor   of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy, 1891 ;  clean  of  the  University,  1903 . 

James  Stacy  Stevens  Physics 

B.S.,     Rochester,    1885;     M.S.,     Syracuse,    1889;    LL.D.,     Rochester,    1907. 

Principal,  village  school,  Jasper,  N.   Y.,  1885-86;  instructor  in  sciences 

Cook  Academy,    Havana,    N.    Y.,    1886-91;   graduate   student,    Chicago, 

1895-96;  professor   of  physics,   Maine,    1891 ;   dean   of  the  College   of 

Arts    and   Sciences,   1905 . 

George  Davis  Chase  Latin 
A.B.,  Harvard,  1889;  A.M..  1895;  Ph.D.,  1897;  Harvard  traveling  fellow, 
Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1897-98.  Sub-master  and  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics,  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  Mass..  18S9-94,  teacher  of 
Latin,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J..  1898-99;  assistant 
professor  of  comparative  philology,  Cornell,  1899-1901;  instructor  in 
Latin,  Wesleyan,  1901-02;  associate  professor  of  Latin.  1902-05;  pro- 
fessor Of    Latin.    Maine,    1905 . 

Caroline  Colyin  History 
B.A.,     Indiana.     1893;     Ph.D.,     Pennsylvania,     L901;    student     in     Europe, 
1901-02;   fellow,    Pennsylvania,    1898-1901.     Teacher  in    Port    Wayne  high 
school,    1893-1898;    instructor   in    history,    Maine.    1902-03;    assistant   pro- 
fessor of   history.    1903-06;    professor   of   history,    1906 . 

Roland  Palmer  Gray  English 

B.A.,  Columbia,  1893:  M.A..  Rochester,  1908.  Graduate  student.  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Oxford,  and  British  Museum,  London.  Instructor  in 
English  Literature,  MJatfmaduke  Military  Academy,  Mo.,  1893-94;  In- 
structor in  English,  Nebraska,  1894-95;  Instructor  in  English,  Roches- 
ter, 1895-1902;  assistant  professor,  1902-05;  professor  of  English  lan- 
guage and   literature,   Acadia,   1905-08;   assistant   professor   of   English. 

Indiana.   L908-09;   professor  of   English,    Maine.    L909 . 
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Ralph  Harper  McKee  Chemistry 
A.B.,  Woos'ter,  1895;  A.M.,  1897;  Ph.D.,  Chicago,  1901.  Professor  of 
mathematics  and  chemistry,  Carthage,  1895-1900;  graduate  student  in 
chemistry,  Wooster  summer  of  1896,  and  Chicago,  1898-1900;  fellow, 
Chicago,  1899-1900.  Instructor  in  chemistry,  Lake  Forest,  1900-01;  pro- 
fessor of  Chemistry,  1901-09;  Maine,  1909 . 

Garrett  William  Thompson  German 

A.B.,  Amherst,  1888;  A.M.,  1891;  Berlin,  1888-90;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania, 
1908.  Headmaster  of  German,  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  1891-1905;  instructor  in!  German,  Pennsylvania,  1905-06;  professor 
of  English,  iSwarthimore,  1906-07;  professor  of  German,  Franklin  aind 
Marshall,  1907-09;  Maine,  1909 . 

George  Ware  Stephens  Economics  and  Sociology 

Ph.B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1904;  A.M.,  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  1907; 
Ph.D.,  1911.  Instructor  in  economics,  Iowa  Wesleyan,  1905-06;  pro- 
fessor, 1907-10;  instructor,  Wisconsin,  1910-11;  professor  of  economics 
and  sociology,  Maine,  1911 . 

Leon  Elmer  Woodman  Physics 

A.B.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  A.M.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Columbia,  1910.  Assistant  in 
physics,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  high  school,  1902-04;  instructor  in  physics; 
Univ.  of  Maine,  1904-05;  assistant  in  physics,  Columbia,  1905-07;  fellow, 
1907-08;  assistant  professor  of  physics,  Maine,  1908-12;  associate  pro- 
fessor,  1912 . 

Harley  Richard  Willard  Mathematics 

B.A.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  M.A.,  1902;  Ph.D.,  Yale,  1912.  Principal  of  high 
■and  graded  schools,  Orleans,  Vt,  1899-1900;  assistant  in  physics, 
Dartmouth,  1900-02;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Kenyon  Military 
Academy,  Garmbier,  Ohio,  1902-04;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Univ. 
of  Maine,  1904-07;  assistant  professor,  1907-09;  university  feKow,  Yale, 
1909-11;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Yale,  1911-12;  assistant  professor, 
Maine,  1912-13;   associate  professor,  1913 . 

Daniel  Wilson  Pearce  .  Education 
B.S.,  Central  Normai,  1903;  A.B.,  Indiana,  1910;  A.M.,  1912.  Principal, 
township  high  schools,  Shelby  Co.,  Ind.,  1903-08;  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Winona,  1910-11;  teaching  fellow  in  philosophy,  Indiana,  1911-12; 
principal,  Hartford,  Ind.,  city  high  school.  1912-13;  professor  of  educa- 
tion, Municie  Normal  Institute,  1913-14;  associate  professor  of  educa- 
tion,  Maine,    1914 . 

Truman  Leigh  Hamlin  Mathematics 

A.B.,   Western  Reserve,  1899;  A.M.,   Missouri,  1902.     Professor  of  Latin, 

Benedict,    1899-01;    teaching   fellow  in    mathematics,    Missouri,   1901-02; 

superintendenlt,     Jackson    Military     Academy,    1902-09;     instructor    in 

mathematics,.  Maine,   1909-10;   assistant   professor,   1910 . 

Lloyd  Meeks  Burghart  Chemistry 

B.A.,  Lake  Forest,  1906;  M.A.,  Maine,  1911.     In  charge  of  'Laboratories  at 

Davenport,  Iowa,  Chicago,  and  Pekin,  111.,  1906-08;  graduate  assistant 

in  analytical  chemistry,   Illinois,  1909;  instructor  in  chemistry,  Maine, 

1910-12,   assistant   professor,    1912 . 
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Robert  Rutherford  Drummond  German 

B.S.,  Maine,  1905;  university  ©choilar  in  Germanics,  Pennsylvania,  1905- 
07;  Harrison  fellow  In  Germanics,  1907-09;  P'h.D.  1909;  Goettingen. 
1908;  instructor  in  German,  St,  Joseph's  1906;  acting  professor  of 
modern  languages.  Pennsylvania  Military  College,  1907;  instructor  in 
German,   Maine,      1909-13;  assistant  professor,   1913 . 

Eugene  Louis  Raiche 

Nicolet  College  1890;  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  1897;  graduate 
student,  Montpelier,  France,  1909-10. .  Instructor,  Walnut  Hill  School, 
1901-04;    Allen    School,   1902-06;    Simmons   College,    1906-07;    Browne   and 

Nichols  School,    Cambridge,  1906;  Harvard  University,  1911 ;   Maine 

(Summer  Term),  1905,  1906,  1909,  1914. 

Helens  Jueie  Raiche 

Ecole  N'ormale  de  Montbeliard,  France,  1889;  Instructor,  Summit,  N.  J., 
1890-1893;  Wellesley  College,  1895-1896;  Bradford  Academy,  1896-1897; 
Wellesley  College,  1900-04;  Simmons  College,  1903-04;  private  schools, 
Cambridge,  Milton,  and  Boston,  since  1904;  Maine  (Summer  Term),  1909, 
1914. 

Joseph  Neweel  Stephenson  Chemistry 

B.S.,  Mass.  Ins.  Tech.,  1909;  M.S.,  Rose  Polytechnic,  1911.  Sulb-master, 
Lawrenicevill'e  School.  Lawrencevrlle,  N.  J.,  1909-10;  instructor  in 
Chemistry,    Rose    Polytechnic,    1910-13;    Maine,    1913 . 


Franqois  Joseph  Kueny  French 

B.es  L.,  Paris,  1897;  L.es  L.,  Besancon,  1901;  professeur  de  rhetorique, 
Besancon,  1902-03;  professeur  de  philosophie,  Troyes,  1903-04;  professeur 
de  seconde,  Juilly,  1904-07;  Berlitz  School1  of  Languages,  Philadelphia, 
1907-08;  head  of  Berlitz  School  of  Languages,  Cincinnati,  1908;  gradu- 
ate sltiudent,  Columbia,  1913-14;  instructor  in  Romance  Languages, 
Maine,    1914 . 


Earl  Everett  Keves 
A.B.,     Indiana,     1912; 
1914 . 


instructor    in     English,     Indiana,     1911-13;     Maine, 


A  Men's  Dormitory 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  was  established  in 
1903.  It  has  had  a  gradual  growth  and  has  enrolled  among  its  members 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents  from  Maine  and  other 
states.  The  courses  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  heads  of  departments 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  outside  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  an  equally  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  The  majority  of  the  courses  offered  are  of  college  grade, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
preparatory  schools  who  have  not  quite  completed  their  collegiate  prepa- 
ration. By  consulting  the  list  of  courses  offered  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
manner  this  may  be  done  in  the  various  departments. 

PURPOSE 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  four  classes  of  persons,  teachers,  graduate  students,  college 
students,  and  preparatory  students. 

TEACHERS 

From  the  beginning,  the  Summer  Term  has  endeavored  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  teachers  of  Maine. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  teachers  who  were  obliged  to  begin  the 
work  without  the  opportunity  of  a  college  training  and  such  teachers 
feel  themselves  hampered  by  the  lack  of  thorough  preparation.  While  it 
is  not  expected  that  the  short  time  spent  at  the  Summer  Term  of  the 
University  will  compensate  for  this  lack,  it  is,  nevertheless,  true  that  a 
large  amount  of  information  and  inspiration  may  be  received  by  attend- 
ance at  this  session.  The  work  is  especially  helpful  to  those  who  are 
planning  to-  go  to  college  at  some  future  time  and  who  wish  to  obtain, 
in  advance,  a  certain  amount  of  college  credit ;  or  to  those  who  have 
partially  completed  a  college  course  and  wish  to  continue  it  with  a? 
little  break  in  their  work  as  possible.  A  large  number  of  students  have 
availed  themselves,  of  this  opportunity  to  supplement  their  college  work 
by  work  done  at  the  Summer  Term. 
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GRADUATE  STUDENTS 


Arrangements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  departments  whereby 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  institutions  of  similar 
grade  may  register  for  work  in  consecutive  Summer  Terms  which  will 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This  should  prove  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  students  who  have  already  completed  some  graduate  work. 
A  student  who  is  able  to  spend  one  semester  in  graduate  study  at  the 
University  may  complete  the  work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in 
two  Summer  Terms. 

COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

Students  of  the  University  and  other  institutions  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons., are  in  arrears  in  their  work,  or  who  may  wish  to  gain  additional 
credits  in  their  course,  find  the  Summer  Term  profitable.  For  such 
students  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  register  for  elective  subjects 
which  they  would  regularly  take  in  their  college  curricula. 

PREPARATORY  STUDENTS 

While  the  Summer  Term  is  designed  primarily  for  students  of  col- 
lege grade,  there  are  certain  courses  offered  each  year  which  are 
especially  adapted  to  students  in  preparatory  schools  who  have  not 
quite  completed  their  college  entrance  requirements.  Courses  for  such 
students  are  offered  in  English,  French,  German,  Latin,  physics,  and 
mathematics. 

RELATION    OF     THE    SUMMER    TERM  TO    THE    EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM  OF  THE  STATE 

It  is  believed  that  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Education  will  prove 
of  great  value  to  the  superintendents  from  Maine  and  other  states  who 
may  register  for  it. 

It  may  be  noted  here  that  the  summer  sessions  to  be  held  under  the 
supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Education  no  longer  give  courses' 
for  teachers  in  secondary  schools,  but  limit  their  work  entirely  to  that  of 
the  grammar  grades.  A  circular  issued  by  the  State  Superintendent 
announcing' this  fact  calls  attention  to  the  advantages  to  be  given  Maine 
teachers'  in  attending  the  summer  session  of  the  University  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  such  work  is  no  longer  duplicated  elsewhere  in  the  State  of 
Maine. 

CERTIFICATES 

Students  who  complete  one  or  more  courses  at  the  Summer  Term  will 
be  given  a  certificate  signed  by  the  President  of  the  University  and  by 
the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  This  certificate  will  state 
the  subject  and  the  number  of  credit  hours  to  which  it  entitles  the  student. 
The  record  of  this  is  kept  at  the  office  of  the  University  and  also  at  the 
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office  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools.  In  this  way  the 
teachers  of  the  State  have  an  opportunity  to  obtain  proper  recog- 
nition of  their  work  at  the  hands  of  the  State  Superintendent.  Students 
from  out  of  the  State  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges,  including  cer- 
tificates, as  those  who  come  from  Maine. 

LOCATION 

The  University  of  Maine  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  of  New  England.  Orono  has  a  characteristic  Maine  summer 
climate.  The  air  is  clear  and  dry,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  nights 
are  cool. 

Orono  is  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
with  which  it  has  also  half-hour  trolley  connection.  Students  coming  from 
Boston  and  points  south  and  west  may  find  a  steamboat  trip  from  Boston 
desirable,  and  will  enjoy  a  beautiful  sail  up  the  Penobscot.  From  Bangor, 
the  electric  cars  of  the  Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Company  run  to  the 
University. 

The  university  grounds  contain  about  360  acres  and  include  a  beauti- 
ful campus  with  hundreds  of  fine  shade  trees  and  thousands  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  The  Stillwater  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
bounds  the  campus  on  the  west,  and  a  large  tract  of  woods  lies  to  the 
east.  On  the  south  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  range  of  hills.,  and  50  miles 
to  the  north  stands  Mt.  Katahdin.  On  the  campus  are  about  30  university 
buildings,  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  recitation  halls, 
laboratories,  library,  and  gymnasium. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Courses  are  arranged  to  give  university  credit  to  students  who  desire 
it.  As.  a  rule,  a  course  which  meets  daily  during  the  Summer  Term  is 
counted  as  equivalent  to  a  course  which  meets  twice  a  week  for  cue 
semester.  The  elementary  courses  may  not  be  taken  for  entrance  credit 
by  students  who  have  not  previously  covered  the  ground,  but  they  may 
be  taken  by  students  who  lack  something  in  their  preparation  as  a  supple- 
ment to  their  high  school  course.  Courses  which  are  scheduled  for 
less  than  five  times  a  week  during  the  Summer  Term  will  be  estimated 
upon  the  proper  time  basis. 

COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Professor  McKee  :  Assistant  Professor  Burghart;   Mr.  Stephenson 

Chemistry 

3s.  General  Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
elementary  chemistry.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
assumed  so  that  the  beginning  student  may  take  the  course;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  development  is  such  that  the  course  will  serve 
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as  a  review  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  matter  for  those 
who  desire  further  work  'in  general  chemistry.  The  course  deals 
chiefly  with  the  non-metals. 

45.     General  Chemistry. — A  continuation  of  Course  3s  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  metals. 

91  s.  Inorganic  Preparations. — A  laboratory  course  in  the  purification 
and  preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds.  Such  a  course 
gives  an  excellent  review  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  to  those 
wishing  to  review  this  subject  it  is  recommended.  Ten  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  zueek. 

92s.  Methods  of  Laboratory  Manipulation. — A  course  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  sciences  and  those  expecting  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial laboratory  work.  Glass  bending,  blowing,  cutting,  boring, 
and  annealing.  Sealing  of  wires  into  glass  and  repair  of  glass 
apparatus.  Soldering  of  the  more  common  metals.  Methods  of 
labeling.  Stains,  varnishes,  and  lacquer  for  wood  and  metal 
apparatus.  Setting  up  of  apparatus.  Six  hours  of  laboratory 
work  each  week. 

73s.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  selected  chapters  of  the  'subject 
touching  upon  the  following  phases ;  molecular  structure,  the 
mass  law,  the  theories  of  solution  and  their  applications,  es- 
pecially along  the  line  of  electro-chemistry.  Not  given  in  1915. 
The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  physico-chemical  appara- 
tus which  may  be  used  by  those  who  desire  to  secure  an  insight 
into  the  methods  of  this  branch  of  chemistry. 

51s.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  general  introductory  course  in  the 
subject  open  to  those  who  have  had  the  freshman  course  in  gen- 
eral chemistry  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  generally,  though  not  nec- 
essarily, accompanied  by  laboratory  work  in  the  subject. 

55s.  Cellulose  and  Its  Use  in  Paper  Making. — Open  to  students  who 
have  had  an  elementary  course  in  organic  chemistry.  In  these 
lectures  the  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  and  its  industrial  use  as 
a  paper  making  material,  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in  this 
use  of  cellulose  being  especially  emphasized. 

17s.  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis. — This  work  consists  in  the  analysis  of 
fuel  and  flue  gases  and  the  determination  of  the  proximate  con- 
stituents and  heating  values  of  the  more  common  fuels.  Ten 
hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week. 
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OTHER  Laboratory  Work  in  general  chemistry,  quantitative  analysis, 
physical  chemistry  and  organic  chemistry  will  be  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  those  attending  the  Summer  Term.  See 
the  University  Catalogue  for  detailed  descriptions,  of  these 
courses. 

Graduate  Work. — Attention  should  be  called  to  the  courses  that  can 
be  taken  for  graduate  credit  by  those  who  already  have  a  bach- 
elor's degree  (courses  whose  numbers1  are  above  50).  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  department  to  vary  from  year  to  year  the  courses 
offered  in  such  a  way  that  a  student  attending  several  succes- 
sive summers  will  be  able  to  complete  the  work  necessary  for  a 
Master's  degree.  The  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  this  work 
is  of  a  laboratory  character  enables  it  to  be  varied  in  order  and 
character  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  individual  student. 


Economics   and   Sociology 

Professor  Stephens 

6s.  Business  Law. — The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  the 
student  with  those  legal  'principles  and  practices  which  are  essential  to 
a  business  life  and  with  which  every  active  citizen  should  be  familiar ; 
rights,  contracts,  agency,  partnerships  and  corporations,  bailment,  guar- 
anty, insurance,  etc.    Text-book,  readings,  and  discussions. 

75s.  Business  Organization. — In  this  course  will  be  considered  the 
origin  and  development  of  the  corporation ;  the  significance  of  large 
scale  production  ;  the  economic  and  legal  aspects  of  business  combina- 
tions ;  corporation  finance ;  governmental  regulation. 

56s.  Social  Pathology. — A  critical  study  of  the  dependent,  defective 
and  delinquent  classes ;  causes,  magnitude,  methods  of  prevention  and 
amelioration. 

Every  reasonable  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  all  students 
desiring  to  take  work  in  this  department.  Courses  not  regularly  an- 
nounced for  the  Summer  Term,  which  may  be  desired  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  qualified  students,  will  be  given,  so  far  as  practicable. 


Education 

Associate  Professor  Pearck 

Three  of  the  following  courses  will  be  given.  The  choice  of  courses 
will  be  determined  largely  by  .the  number  desiring  the  work.  Advance 
registration  will  be  especially  considered. 
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6is.  School  Problems. — This  course  is  especially  designed  for  super- 
intendents, principals,  and  others  who  wish  to  make  a  study  of  problems 
of  school  organization,  administration  and  supervision.  The  topics  and 
details  dealt  wiith  will  be  determined  by  the  needs  of  those  taking  the 
course.  The  following  topics  are  suggested:  classification,  promotion, 
retardation,  acceleration,  and  elimination  of  pupils;  the  course  of  study; 
school  programs  ;  consolidation  ;  the  training,  certification,  appointment, 
promotion,  tenure  and  supervision  of  teachers  ;  and  the  widening  scope 
of  public  education.  Brief  reports  on  assigned  reading  will  be  required 
weekly. 

77s.  Classroom  Management  and  School  Hygiene. — The  purpose 
of  this  course  is  to  consider  the  fundamentals  of  class,  instruction  and  the 
hygiene  of  the  school  and  the  teaching  process.  The  following  are  some 
of  the  points  considered :  routine  and  habit ;  the  daily  program ;  order 
and  discipline;  penalties;  problem  of  attention;  testing  results;  preserve 
ing  hygienic  conditions  in  the  classroom ;  ventilation ;  contagious  dis- 
eases;  eye,  ear  and  mouth  defects;  fatigue  and  overpressure;  home 
study ;  seating  of  pupils ;  recesses ;  etc.  Some  attention  will  be  given  to 
methods  of  teaching  personal  and  social  hygiene. 

51s.  Educational  Classics. — This  course  embraces  the  study  of  rep- 
resentative pedagogical  writings  of  modern  times.  Selections  will  be 
made  from  the  following :  Rosseau's  Emile,  Pestalozzi's  Leonard  and 
Gertrude,  Herbert's  Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine,  Froebel's  The 
Education  of  Man  and  Dewey's  (1)  The  School  and  Society,  (2)  The 
Child  and  the  Curriculum,  (3)  Interest  as  Related  to  Will.  The  aim 
is  to  ascertain  (1)  their  inner  consistency,  (2)  their  relation  to  the 
civilizations  of  their  times,  (3)  the  elements  which  they  contribute  to 
scund  educational  philosophy. 

55s.  The  Principles  of  Education. — The  design  of  this  course  is  to 
set  forth  (1)  the  meaning  and  aims  of  education  as  related  to  the 
individual  and  society;  (2)  the  relative  educational  value  of  studies  and 
their  organization  into  the  curriculum,  as  indicated  by  the  recapitula- 
tion, culture  epoch,  formal  discipline  and  other  theories ;  and  (3)  the 
methods  of  teaching  as  determined  by  the  mental  process  involved,  par- 
ticularly, instinct,  habit,  attention,  interest,  apperception,  induction  and 
deduction. 

Graduate  Courses. — One  or  more  courses  will  be  offered  each  sum- 
mer for  those  who  wfsh  to  undertake  work  toward  an  advanced  degree. 
For  the  summer  of  1915,  Courses  51s,  55s,  and  77s  are  the  specific  ones 
offered,  but  it  may  be  possible  to  arrange  other  courses  for  any  who 
have  had  adequate  preparation  and  who  wish  to  pursue  a  special  line 
of  work. 
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In  addition  to  the  regular  courses,  opportunity  will  be  given  for  the 
investigation  of  special  problems  in  education.  Teachers,  whether  work- 
ing for  credit  or  not,  will  be  given  the  advice  and  help  necessary  for 
such  investigation.  If  teachers!  who  wish  to  do  work  of  this  kind 
will  consult  with  the  instructor  some  weeks  in  advance,  arrangements 
may  he  made  by  which  special  material  for  the  study  may  be  collected. 

Credit  towards  professional  certificates. — By  arrangement  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education,  certain  courses  given  in  the  Summer 
Term  may  be  counted  toward  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the  profes- 
sional secondary  certificate.  A  rotation  of  courses  will  be  arranged 
from  year  to  year  such  that  it  will  enable  teachers  to  secure  this  certifi- 
cate by  attendance  at  several  sessions  of  the  Summer  Term.  Courses 
51s,  55s,  and  77s,  are  the  courses  for  which  such  credit  will  be  given. 


English 

Professor  Gray  ;   Mr.   KevEs 

S'S.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Considerable  attention  is 
given  in  this  course,  by  way  of  review,  to  matters  of  good  and  bad  usage, 
the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph.  The  advanced  work  embraces  the  study 
of  rhetoric  especially  relative  to  expository  writing.  Daily  themes  ami 
weekly  essays,  with  conferences.  The  text-books  used  are  Woolley's 
Hand-hook  of  Composition,  Baldwin's  Composition,  Gray's  College 
Theme  Tablet. 

6s.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  comprises  the 
theory  and  practice  of  argumentative  writing.  Simple  briefs,  short  and 
long  written  arguments,  with  conferences. 

iQs.  Special  course  in  argumentation,  particularly  for  students  and 
teachers  interested  in  preparation  for  the  Maine  State  Interscholastic 
Discussion  League.   ' 

33s.  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama. — Lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  Shakespeare's  art.  Four  plays  are  studied  an  detail ;  and  several 
more  are  required  to  be  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
English  drama  is  outlined  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  stereopticom 
The  Oxford  Shakespeare,  complete  in  one  volume,  is  recommended. 

51s.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon). — A  first  course,  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  of  English  to  the  historical  study  of  the  language,  and 
to  the  beginnings  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  Elements  of  Old  English 
grammar;  readir?  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Modern  English  and  Modern  German. 
Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  period  700-1000.     This  course  is  essen- 
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tial  for  teachers  of  English,  and  for  all  who  wish  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  literature.  This  course  may  count  three  hours 
credit  toward  the  master's  degree.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  ad- 
vanced undergraduates. 

52s.  Beowulf. — This,  the  oldest  English  epic,  is  read  with  attention  to 
text,  metre,  literary  and  archaeological  interests.  Pre-requisite,  Course 
51s.  This  course  may  count  three  hours'  credit  toward  the  master's 
degree. 

Either  Course  51s  or  52s  will  be  given,  according  to  demand. 

63s.  Teachers'  course.— The  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching 
English  composition  and  literature  in  the  high  school  will  be  discussed 
and  illustrated.  Stress  will  be  placed,  this  session,  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher,  drill  in  the  criticism  of  essays  and  the  consideration  of 
labor  saving  devices  connected  therewith,  interest  as  a  factor  in  the  study 
of  literature,  development  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  composition,  and  the 
discussoin  of  the  important  recently  published  articles  on  the  teaching 
of  English.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  special  topics  or  problems  by  the  teachers,  in  attendance, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  their  problems  will  receive  attention.  This 
course  may  count  three  hours  credit  toward  the  master's  degree. 

103s.  Types  of  literature. — This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  comparative  literature.  Great  books,  typical  of  the  principal 
forms  of  literature  will  be  read.  The  aim  of  the  reading  and  discus- 
sions will  be  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  best  and  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions for  a  critical  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  great  epic,  drama, 
lyric,  novel,  etc.  This  course  may  count  three  hours  credit  toward 
the  master's  degree.  Open  to  graduate  students ;  and  undergraduates 
only  by  special  permission.  The  course  pre-supposes  considerable 
knowledge  of  literature. 


German 

Professor  G.  W.   Thompson  ;   Assistant  Professor  Drummond 

is.  Elementary  Course. — Eor  those  who  wish  to  acquire  or  review 
the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and  the  foundation  of  a  German 
vocabulary. 

2s.  Second  Year  German. — This  course  is  designed  for  students1  w'ho 
have  completed  a  year's  work  in  German,  or  for  such  teachers  as  may 
wish  to  review  their  work  in  this  department. 

3s.  Conversational  German. — Eor  those  who  have  taken  at  least  one 
year  of  German  and  wish  to  get  practice  in  speaking  and  hearing  Ger- 
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man.     German  stories  will  be   reproduced  orally  and  in  writing.     There 
will  also  be  German  dictation  and  memorizing  of  German  songs. 

4s.  German  Literature. — A  brief  course  of  lectures  covering  a  period 
of  German  literature.     This  course  is  designed  for  advanced  students. 

Other  advanced  courses  in  German  may  be  substituted  for  Courses 
2  and  3  if  they  seem  better  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  students. 

The  following  three  courses  are  offered  as  graduate  work  leading  to 
a  degree  and  presuppose  on  the  part  of  the  student  a  reading  and,  as 
far  as  possible,   speaking  knowledge  of  the  language. 

5s.  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Classical  Period  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century. — Lectures,   references,  and  discussions. 

6s.  Naturalism  in  Germany,  its  Causes,  Character,  and  Influ- 
ence.— Lectures,  references,  and  discussions.     Three  times  a  week. 

7s.  Goethe  and  Faust. — An  incisive  study  of  the  life  of  Goethe;  the 
origin  and  interpretation  of  Faust  as  a  work  of  literature.    Twice  a  week. 


History 

Professor  Colvin 

United  States  History. — From  i860  to  the  present  time.  Especial 
attention  will  be  given  to  the  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction  periods. 

2s.  Europe  since  1815. — This,  course  will  be  a  study  of  the  past  cen- 
tury in  an  effort   to  understand  some  causes  of  the  present  war. 

3s.  Spanish-American  History. — This  course  will  take  up  Spanish 
colonization  and  its  comparison  and  contrast  with  the  English;  the  rise 
and  development  of  independent  Spanish  American  States;  the  relations 
between  the  U.  S.  and  the  Spanish  American  state,  and  the  Pan-American 
idea. 

Arrangements  can  be  made  for  taking  either  Course  2s  or  3s  for 
graduate  credit  as  a  minor  subject. 


Latin 

Professor  Chase 

is.     Caesar's  Gallic  War  and  Cicero's  Speeches. — Intended  primarily 

for  secondary  school  teachers. 
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2s.  .College  Course. — A  course  for  students  who  desire  college  credits 
looking  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  It  is  the  plan  of  the  department  to  offer  a 
double  course  that  shall  cover  the  work  of  an  entire  college  semester  and 
to  vary  the  course  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  student  in  a  few  summers 
may  complete  a  fairly  comprehensive  course  of  college  study  in  Latin. 
The  choice  of  the  subjects  will  rest  partly  with  the  class.  We  call  the 
especial  attention  of  secondary  school  teachers  who  have  not  had  the 
advantage  of  complete  college  training  in  Latin  to  these  courses,  as  we 
believe  they  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to  them  to  increase  their 
equipment. 

3?.  Graduate  Courses. — Tt  is  possible  for  a  graduate  student  majoring 
in  Latin  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  four  summers. 
The  department  offers  a  series  of  advanced  courses,  of  the  value  of 
three  semester  hours'  credit  each,  extending  over  a  period  of  four  years. 
These  will  give  twelve  semester  hours'  credit  and,  together  with  a  thesis 
on  some  suitable  Latin  subject,  will  meet  all  the  major  requirements  for 
the  Master's  degree.  The  courses  offered,  subject  to  modifications 
upon  due  notice,  are  as  follows :  Critical  Study  of  Latin  Litera- 
ture of  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  Periods,  Roman  Philosophy, 
Roman  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  addition  to  the  major  work  in 
Latin,  a  graduate  student  will  be  required  to  take  work  amounting 
approximately  to  twelve  semester  hours  in  minor  subjects.  This  work 
can  be  carried  along  with  the  Latin  work  and  completed  at  the  same 
time.  It  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  between  two  subjects  which 
bear  some  relation  to  the  major  work.  The  subjects  best  adapted  for 
minors  are  English,  History,  French,  Education  and  German. 


Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Professor  Hart  ;  Associate  Professor  Willard  ;  Assistant  Professor 

Hamlin. 

Courses  A,  B,  I,  and  2  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school 
teachers  who  wish  to  review  the  subjects,  or  to  study  methods  of  teach- 
ing, as  well  as  those  of  prospective  candidates  for  admission  to  college 
who  have  not  fully  satisfied  the  entrance  requirements  in  these  subjects. 
All  the  teachers  in  this  department  of  the  Summer  Term  had  experience 
in  high  school  work  before  entering  upon  college  teaching.  Courses  3,  6, 
7,  8,  10  should  appeal  to  teachers  of  high  school  mathematics  who  wish 
to  extend  their  field  of  mathematical  knowledge  or  to  become  can- 
didates for  a  degree.  The  remaining  courses  may  be  counted  toward 
the  bachelor's  or  under  suitable  restrictions,  toward  the  master's  degree. 

A.  High  School  Algebra. — A  course  intended  for  teachers  in  pre- 
paratory schools  and  covering  the  second  year's  work.  Special  attention 
will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  presenting  this  subject  and  those  topics 
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will  be  emphasized  that  are  most  important  in  preparation  for  college 
work.  Candidates  for  admission  to  the  University  who  are  deficient  in 
a  part  of  their  preparation  in  algebra  are  also  advised  to  take  this  course. 

B.  Plane  Geometry. — A  review  of  the  more  important  theorems,  with 
practice  in  the  demonstration  of  original  propositions,  and  in  the  solution 
of  numerical  exercises.  For  teachers  in  preparatory  schools  and  for 
candidates  for  admission  who  are  slightly  deficient  in  geometry. 

2S.  Solid  Geometry. — This  course  is  offered  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  intend  to  enter  college,  but  who  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  solid  geometry.  Hart  and  Feldman's  Solid 
Geometry  will  probably  be  used  as  the  text-book,  but  Phillips  and 
Fisher's,  Wells's,  and  other  books  will  be  used  for  reference. 

iS.  Plane  Trigonometry. — The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry,  in- 
cluding the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles,  and  of  prob- 
lems in  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  No 
text-book  will  be  required  for  this  course,  but  those  having  logarithmic 
tables  should  bring  them,  and  also  any  modern  text-book  on  trigonometry, 
which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

3S.  College  Algebra. — The  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  the  binomial 
theorem  and  so  much  of  the  regular  freshman  course  in  algebra  as  time 
will  permit.     The  text  book  is  Rietz  and  Crathorne's  Advanced  Algebra. 

6S.  Analytic  Geometry. — A  brief  course  covering  the  elements  of 
this  subject.    The  text-book  is  Tanner  and  Allen's  Analytic  Geometry. 

7S.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  intended  for 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools,  who  wish  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  this  subject. 

8S.  Integral  Calculus. — The  equivalent  of  Course  8  of  the  catalog. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject. 

10S.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  accompanied  by  work  in  the 
observatory.  The  only  mathematics  required  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  department  is  well  equipped 
with  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  both  descriptive  and 
practical  astronomy. 

13S.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Equivalent  to  Course  13 
of  the  Catalog.  Given  especially  for  students  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
but  open  to  those  who  have  previously  taken  either  course  7  or  course 
13  or  an  equivalent. 

51 S.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course 
51  of  the  catalog. 
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53S.  Advanced  Calculus,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  53  of  the 
catalog. 

101 S.  Theory  of  Functions,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  101  of  the 
catalog. 

58S.     Observatory  Work. 

By  suitable  selection  of  topics,  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  four  or  five  summer  terms,  the  exact 
time  depending  upon  his  mathematical  ability  and  previous,  mathematical 
preparation. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  list  of 
mathematical  models,  and,  for  work  in  astronomy,  has  an  observatory 
equipped  with  an  eight  inch  Clark  equatorial,  a  three  inch  Bamberg 
astronomical  transit,  and  other  smaller  instruments. 

Nine,  or  possibly  eleven,  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  the  sub- 
jects depending  upon  the  number  of  students  electing  them.  All  who 
can  do  so  are  requested  to  indicate  their  choice  before  the  opening 
of  the  term. 


Physics 

Professor  Stevens;  Associate  Professor  Woodman 

iS.  Elementary  Laboratory  Course. — This  includes  a  list  of  experi- 
ments which  would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  course  is  especially  adapted  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elementary  labora- 
tory course.  The  complete  set  of  apparatus  is  assempled  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  full  directions  are  given  for  performing  each  experiment. 

5tS.  The  General  Laboratory  Course. — This  corresponds  to  the 
course  given  in  the  University  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology. It  is  based  on  Miller's  Laboratory  Manual  and  includes  experi- 
ments along  the  lines  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity. 

iS.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  mechanics,  light,  and  sound.  This  course 
may  be  taken  for  credit  only  by  students  who  have  covered  the  ground 
in   Physics   1. 

2S.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  electricity  and  heat.  This  course  may 
be  taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have  covered  the 
ground  in  Physics  2. 
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5S.  Advanced  Laboratory  Courses.. — These  courses  are  offered  in 
optics,  electrical  measurements  and  heat.  They  are  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  those  in  number  2,  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  them. 

6S.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  eor  Graduate  Work. — This  course 
will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  students,  and  will  be  offered 
to  such  students  as  have  completed  the  courses  above  listed.  The  work 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  repetition  of  a  published  experiment,  or  it  may 
be  an  original  investigation. 

7S.  Advanced  Physics. — A  course  for  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  will  be  offered  in  this  department  each  summer.  The  course  will 
vary  for  four  successive  terms  so  that  the  student  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cover  a  wide  field.  For  the  coming  term  the  subject  will  be 
Light.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Edser's  Light,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, count  for  two  credits  on  the  university  books. 


Romance    Languages 

Mr.  Raiche:  Mrs.  RaichE;  Mr.  Kueny 

Courses  22as,  22bs,  41s,  42as,  and  42bs  will  be  offered  if  a  sufficient 
number  of  students  call  for  them. 

is.  Elementary  Course.* — This  course  is  intended  for  beginners. 
The  text-book  used  will  be  Fraser  and  Squair's  Abridged  French  Gram- 
mar (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.),  pp.  1-73. 

2as.  Continuation  of  Course  15. t — The  text-books  used  will  be 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Abridged  French  Grammar.  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.), 
PP-  73~12&',  Rambeau's  French  Reader  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.). 

2bs.  Continuation  of  Course  2as.t — The  text-books  us2J  will  be 
Fraser  and  Squair's  Abridged  French  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  : 
Rambeau's  French  Reader  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  ;  Bruno,  Le  four  de  la 
France. 

3s.  Intermediate  Course. — This  course  is  intended  for  those  who 
have  already  the  required  number  of  points  for  entrance  French,  and 
who  desire  a  course  in  French  that  may  be  counted  towards  a  bachelor's 
degree.     The  text-books  used   will   be   Angier   and    Sandeau,  le   Gendre 


*The  requirements  for  entrance  French  may  be  met  by  taking  Courses 
is,  2as,  and  2bs  in  consecutive  years. 

fStudents  who  already  have  one  of  the  two  units  required  for  en- 
trance French  may  complete  their  requirements  during  one  summer 
term  by  taking  Courses  2as  and  2bs. 
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de  M.  Poirier  (American  Book  Co.);  France,  le  Livre  de  mon  ami 
(Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  ;  Gasc's  Concise  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  Eng- 
lish Languages.     (Henry  Holt  &  Co.) 

4s.  Continuation  of  Course  3s1. — The  text-book  used  will  be  Lamar- 
tine's  Histoire  des  Girondins  (selections).  Collateral  reading  will  be 
assigned. 

us.  Practical  French  Phonetics. — This  course  is  intended  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  concentrate  their  efforts  upon  French  pronuncia- 
tion. The  members  of  the  class  will  be  made  familiar  with  the  alphabet 
of  L/Association  Phonetique  Internationale,  and  will  be  expected  to 
read,  memorize,  and  declaim  passages  printed  in  phonetic  characters. 
Some  acquaintance  with  French  is  presupposed. 

7s.  Elementary  French  Composition  and  Conversation. — Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Courses  is,  2as,  and  2bs,  or  an  equivalent. 

7as.  Elementary  French  Composition  and  Conversation. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  7s. 


Spanish 

21s.  Elementary  Spanish. — This  course  is  intended  for  beginners. 
The  text-book  used  will  be  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar  (D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.). 

22as.  Elementary  Spanish. — A  continuation  of  Course  21s.  The 
text-books  used  will  be  Hills  and  Ford's  Spanish  Grammar;  Ramsey's 
Elementary  Spanish  Reader  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.)  ;  Dent's  First  Spanish 
Book   (London,  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.). 

22bs.  Elementary  Spanish. — A  continuation  of  Course  22as.  The 
text-books  used  will  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  Course  22as. 


Italian 

41s.  Elementary  Italian. — This  course  is  intended  for  beginners. 
The  text-book  used  will  be  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar  (D.  C.  Heath 
&  Co.). 

42as-  Elementary  Italian. — A  continuation  of  Course  41s.  The  text- 
books used  will  be  Grandgent's  Italian  Grammar ;  Bowen's  First  Italian 
Readings  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.)  ;  Pictorial  Italian  Cours-e  (London, 
Modern  Language  Press). 
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42bs.  Elementary  Italian. — A  continuation  of  Course  42as.  The 
textbooks  used  will  be  the  same  as  those  used  in  Course  42as  with  the 
addition  of  Manzoni'-s  I  Promessi  Sposi  (D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.). 


French 

icis.     MoliEkE. — The  classic  period.     Given  in  1917. 

102s.     Voltaire. — The  revolutionary  period.     Given   in   1918. 

103s.     Victor  Hugo. — The  romantic  period.     Given  in   1915. 

104s.     Rabelais. — The  period  of  the  Renaissance  and  Reformation. 
Given  in  1916. 

12 is.  Old  French. — In  this  course  the  aim  is  the  acquisition  of  a 
reading  knowledge  of  Old  French.  The  laws  governing  the  development 
of  Popular  Latin  to  French  will  also  be  studied.  The  books  used  will  be 
Botfrciez'  Phonetique  franchise  (Paris,  Klinchsieck)  ;  Paris's  Extraits 
de  la  Chanson  de  Roland  (Hachette  et  Cie)  ;  Cledat's  edition  of  the 
Chanson  de  Roland  (Gamier  freres)  ;  Paris  and  Langlois's  Chrestomathie 
du  moyen  age  (Hachette  et  Cie).  Students  will  be  expected  to  read 
outside  the  class  Paris's.  La  Litterature  franchise  au  moyen  age  (Hach- 
ette et  Cie).  This  course  is  to  extend  throughout  three  consecutive 
summer  terms. 

In  191 5  the  course  will  consist  of  lectures  introductory  to  the  study 
of  Old  French  phonology,  and  the  reading  of  the  Chanson  de  Roland 
in  the  two  editions  above  mentioned.  Some  acquaintance  with  Latin  is 
presupposed. 

Italian 

91  s.     Dante,  La  Divina  Com  media. — LTnferno.    Given  in  1916. 


For  graduate  courses  in  French  the  prerequisites  consist  of  Courses 
1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  or  an  equivalent,  and  a  general  introductory  course  in 
the  history  of  French  literature.  Students  who  have  not  had  the  latter 
course  will  be  required  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  means  of  assigned 
outside  reading. 

Candidates,  for  the  master's  degree  in  French  will  take  all  the  French 
courses  in  group  B,  and,  besides,  Courses  us,  7s,  and  7as  in  group  A. 
Candidates  for  the  master's  degree  in  Romance  Languages  will  take  all 
the  courses  in  group  B,  and  in  addition  21s,  22as,  and  22bs,  or  41s,  42as, 
and  42b s. 


> 
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DAILY  ASSEMBLY 

Each  morning  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  faculty  and  students 
meet  in  the  Chapel  at  9.45  for  a  brief  assembly.  A  short  religious 
service  will  be  held,  including  a  song  service,  and  an  address,  will  be 
given  on  some  topic  of  current  interest. 


LIBRARY 

Throughout  the  Summer  Term,  the  university  library  of  55,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  reading  roms  containing  about  300  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
daily,  except  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  The  library  privileges 
ordinarily  accorded  university  students,  including  the  home  use  of  books, 
are  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term. 


LABORATORIES,  MUSEUMS,  AND  OBSERVATORY 

The  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  will 
be  available  for  use  of  the  students.  All  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied 
to  the  student  without  charge ;  a  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  articles  used.  The  departments  are  well  equipped  with 
modern  apparatus. 

The  Museum  is  illustrative*  of  the  rocks,  flora,  and  fauna  of  Maine, 
and  will  be  open  at  stated  periods  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  Observatory  contains  an  eight-inch  telescope,  vertical  circle,  and 
other  instruments  of  precision.  The  work  of  the  observatory  will  be 
explained  by  Professor  Hart  in  an  evening  lecture. 

RECREATION 

The  athletic  field  of  the  University  will  be  accessible  to  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  outdoor  exercise,  and  two  afternoons  from  four  to  six 
will  be  set  aside  each  week  for  baseball  games  and  other  athletic  events. 
A  tennis  tournament  also  will  be  organized. 

Under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
tramps,  picnics,  and  longer  trips  to  neighboring  places  of  interest  will  be 
arranged,  as  well  as  more  informal  occasions  on  the  campus  where  the 
students  will  have  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  Summer  Term  students  and 
their  friends,  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  one  evening  of  each  week, 
where  music  will  be  furnished  and  opportunity  afforded  for  informal 
social  intercourse. 

The  social  life  of  the  Summer  Term  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  which  Professor  G.  W.  Thompson  is  chairman;  and  the  athletic 
interests  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  which  Professor  A.  J.  Jones 
is  chairman. 
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EXPENSES 


Tuition 

Tuition  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  covering  all  charges  for  instruction 
up  to  fifteen  hours  a  week,  use  of  library  and  laboratories,  except  a  small 
additional  fee  covering  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  laboratories : 

For  residents  of  Maine,  $12.00. 

For  residents  of  other  states,  $18.00. 

An  additional  charge  of  $1  an  hour  is  made  for  registration  in  excess 
of  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

Rooms  for  Men 

There  are  two  dormitories  for  men,  Oak  Hall  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
Hall.  Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  $2.00  a  week  for  a  single  person  or 
$2.50  with  two  in  a  room.  In  Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall  there  are  a  few 
higher  priced  rooms. 

Rooms  for  Women 

The  dormitory  for  women  used  during  the  Summer  Term  is  the  Mt. 
Vernon  House.  The  rates  are  $2.00  a  week  one  person  in  a  room,  or 
$2.50  with  two  in  a  room.  This  house  of  old  colonial  style,  with  its  wide 
hall,  open  fire-place,  and  its  broad  piazza,  looking  out  upon  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  campus  is  a  desirable  place  for  summer  residence.  Mrs. 
Kate  Clark  Estabrooke  is  Superintendent  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  House. 

Meals 

In  the  dining  room  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall,  meals  will  be  served 
for  $4.00  a  week.  Meals  will  be  served  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  House  at 
$5.00  a  week. 

The  University  Inn,  located  in  the  village  of  Orono  is  under  univer- 
sity management  and  is  open  for  summer  students.  Rooms  in  private 
families  may  be  secured  by  those  who  prefer  them. 

Men  who  wish  to  bring  their  families  should  write  early.  Special 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  accommodations. 


A  Group  of  Fraternity  Houses 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

The  Summer  Term  is  organized  under  a  distinct  faculty  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  University  faculty  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
Summer  Term,  and  such  other  instructors  as  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  adminis- 
trative officer. 

The  following  committees  will  have  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
Summer  Term  :  chapel,  social,  athletic,  over-registration,  attendance. 

Courses  meeting  five  hours  a  week  for  new  work  shall  give  credit  of 
two  semester  hours.  Courses  which  are  taken  as  review  courses  may  be 
credited  for  their  original  semester  value. 

Courses  offered  primarily  for  graduate  credit  may  be  organized  to 
count  for  three  semester  hours  credit. 

The  maximum  registration  allowed  without  special  permission  is  fifteen 
hours  a  week,  equivalent  to  three  new  courses  for  which  credit  for  two 
semester  hours  each  is  allowed,  or  two  new  courses  for  which  credit  of 
three  semester  hours  each  is  allowed. 

All  cases  of  over-registration  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Final  examinations  will  be  scheduled  in  two-hour  periods  beginning 
Thursday  at  2  P.  M.,  and  ending  Friday  noon. 

Recitations,  begin  at  7.30  and  close  at  12.25.  Each  period  will  be  55 
minutes,  and  there  will  be  15  minutes  allowed  for  chapel  services. 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  more  absences,  from  a  subject  which 
comes  five  times  a  week,  or  like  proportion  of  absences  in  subjects&  which 
are  scheduled  for  a  less  number  of  hours  a  week,  must  present  excuses 
for  all  their  absences  to  the  committee  on  attendance  before  4  p.  m.  of 
the  last  Wednesday  of  the  term.  If  desired,  they  may  appear  personally 
before  the  committee  and  present  their  excuses. 


IN  GENERAL 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  consult  Dean  Stevens,  or  any  of 
the  instructors,  for  further  details  regarding  any  of  the  courses,  or 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authori- 
ties to  offer  such  courses  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  teachers  and 
others  who  may  desire  to  pursue  them. 

Jf  there  should  be  a  considerable  demand  for  other  studies  than  those 
named,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  them  as  far  as  practicable. 
In  case  the  registration  for  any  course  offered  falls  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum, it  may  be  withdrawn. 

ATTENDANCE 

During  the  session  of  1914  there  were  131  students  in  attendance, 
distributed  as  follows:  Maine  109,  Massachusetts  9,  New  York  5,  South 
America    3,    Iowa,     New     Hampshire,    New    Jersey,    Pennsylvania,    and 

Vermont  one  each. 
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Robert  Judson  Aley  President 

A.  B.,  Indiana,  1888;  A.  M.  1890;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1897;  LL.  D., 
Franklin,  1909.  Principal  high  school,  Spencer,  Ind.,  1882-85, 
1886-87;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Indiana,  1887-88;  professor  of 
mathematics,  Vincennes,  1888-91;  Indiana,  1891-1910;  Harrison 
Fellow,  Pennsylvania,  1896-97;  acting  assistant  professor  of 
mathematics,  Stanford,  1894-95 I  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion, State  of  Indiana,  1909-10;  president,  Maine,  Dec.  1,  1910 . 

James  Norris  Hart  Mathematics 

B.  C.  E.,  Maine,  1885;  C.  E,  1890;  M.  S.,  Chicago,  1897;  Sc.  D., 
Maine,  1908.  Principal,  Dennysville  high  school,  1885-86;  in- 
structor in  mathematics  and  drawing,  Maine,  1887-1890;  professor 
of  mathematics  and  astronomy,  1891 ;  dean  of  the  Univer- 
sity, 1903 . 

James  Stacy  Stevens  Physics 

B.  S.,  Rochester,  1885;  M.  S.,  Syracuse,  1889;  LL.  D.,  Rochester, 
1907.  Principal,  village  school,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  1885-86;  instructor 
in  sciences,  Cook  Academy,  Havana,  N.  Y.,  1886-91 ;  graduate 
student,  Chicago,  1895-96;  professor  of  physics,  Maine,  1891— — ; 
dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1905 . 

Jacob  Bernard  Segall  French 
A.  B.,  Univ.  of  Jassy,  1884;  New  York  Univ.,  1885-1886;  Poly- 
technikum  of  Zurich,  1887-1889;  Munich,  1889-1890;  Columbia, 
1891-1893;  Ph.  D.,  1893.  Instructor  in  French,  Cornell,  1893-1896; 
University  of  Paris,  1896-1897  and  1897-1900;  lecturer  in  modern 
languages,  McGill,  1900-1901 ;  instructor  in  French,  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  1901-1903;  professor  of  Romance 
Languages,  Maine,  1903-1915;  professor  of  French,  1915 . 

George  Davis  Chase  Latin 
A.  B.,  Harvard,  1889;  A.  M.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  1897;  Harvard  traveling 
fellow,  Univ.  of  Leipzig,  1897-98.  Sub-master  and  teacher  of 
Latin  and  mathematics,  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  Mass.,  1889-94, 
teacher  of  Latin,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J., 
1898-99;  assistant  professor  of  comparative  philology,  Cornell, 
1899-1901 ;  instructor  in  Latin,  Wesleyan,  1901-02;  associate  pro- 
fessor of  Latin,  1902-05 ;  professor  of  Latin,  Maine,  1905 . 
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Caroline  Colvin                                                                                   History 
B.  A.,  Indiana,  1893 ;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1901  ;  student  in  Europe, 
1901-02;  fellow,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1901.     Teacher  in  Fort  Wayne 
high  school,   1893-1898;   instructor  iri  history,  Maine,   1902-03;  as- 
sistant professor  of  history,  1903-06;  professor  of  history,  1906" . 

Roland  Palmer  Gray  Engli.su 

B.  A.,  Columbia,  1893;  M.  A.,  Rochester,  1908.  Graduate  student, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Oxford,  and  British  Museum,  London.  Instructor 
in  English  Literature,  Marmaduke  Military  Academy,  Mo.,  1893- 
94;  Instructor  in  English,  Nebraska,  1894-95;  Instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Rochester,  1895-1902;  assistant  professor,  1902-05;  professor 
of  English  language  and  literature,  Acadia,  1905-08;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  Indiana,  1908-09;  professor  of  English,  Maine. 
1909 . 

Garrett  William  Thompson  German 
A.  B.,  Amherst,  1888;  A.  M.,  1891  ;  Berlin,  1888-90;  Ph.  D.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.  Headmaster  of  German,  Friends'  Central  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1891-1905;  instructor  in  German,  Pennsylvania, 
1905-06;  professor  of  English,  Swarthmore,  1906-07;  professor  of 
German,  Franklin  and  Marshall,   1907-09;   Maine,   1909 . 

George  Ware  Stephens  Economics  and  Sociology 

Ph.    B.,    Iowa    Wesleyan    Univ.,    1904;    A.    M.,    Wisconsin,    1907; 

Ph.  D.,    191 1.     Instructor  in  economics,   Iowa  Wesleyan,   1905-06; 

professor,    1907-10;    instructor,   Wisconsin,    1910-11;    professor    of 

economics  and  sociology,  Maine,  191 1 . 

Roy  Franklin  Richardson  Education 

A.  B.,  Kansas  State  Normal  College,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Clark,  1913.  In- 
structor in  physiography,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1906-1909; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Lost  Springs,  Kansas,  1909-1910;  junior 
fellow  in  psychology,  Clark,  1910-1911;  senior  fellow,  1911-13; 
professor  of  psychology  and  education,  Kearney  State  Normal 
School,  Kearney,  Nebraska,  1913-1915;  professor  of  education, 
Maine,  1915 . 

Charles  Wilson  Easley  Chemistry 
A.  B.,  Dickinson,  1897;  A.  M.,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1908. 
Instructor  in  science,  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt., 
1897-99;  instructor  in  science,  Dover  Academy,  Dover,  Del.,  1899- 
01;  graduate  student,  Clark  University,  1901-03;  fellow,  1902-03; 
instructor  in  chemistry,  Clark  College,  1903-08;  assistant  profes- 
sor,  1908-09;  associate  professor,  Maine,  1909 . 

Leon  Elmer  Woodman  Physics 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  A.  M.,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1910.  As- 
sistant in  physics,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  high  school,  1902-04;  instructor 
in  physics,  Maine,  1904-05 ;  assistant  in  physics,  Columbia,  1905- 
07;  fellow,  1907-08;  assistant  professor  of  physics,  Maine,  1908-12; 
associate  professor,  1912 . 
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Harley  Richard  Willard  Mathematics 
B.  A.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  M.  A.,  1902;  also  Yale,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  Yale, 
1912.  Principal  of  high  and  graded  schools,  Orleans,  Vt,  1899- 
1900;  assistant  in  physics,  Dartmouth,  1900-02;  instructor  in  math- 
ematics, Kenyon  Military  Academy,  Gambier,  Ohio,  1902-04;  inu 
structor  in  mathematics,  Maine,  1904-07;  assistant  professor,  1907- 
09;  university  fellow,  Yale,  1909-11;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Yale,  1911-12;  assistant  professor,  Maine,  1912-13;  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1913 . 

William   David  Fuller  Education 

Ph.  B.,  Wisconsin,  1910;  graduate  student,  California,  1912;  Chi- 
cago, Summer  of  1914.  Principal  of  Township  High  School, 
Eagle  River,  Wis.,  1902-1906;  head  master  of  boys  at  Hillside 
Home  School,  1906-1909;  superintendent  of  schools,  Sparta,  Wis., 
191 1 ;  superintendent  of  schools,  Hudson,  Wis.,  1913-1914;  super- 
intendent of  schools,  Orono  and  Old  Town,  Me.,   1915 — — . 

Robert  Rutherford  Drummond  German 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1905 ;  university  scholar  in  Germanics,  Pennsylvania. 
1905-07;  Harrison!  fellow  in  Germanics,  1907-09;  Ph.  D.,  1909; 
Goettingen,  1908;  instructor  in  German,  St.  Joseph's,  1906;  acting- 
professor  of  modern  languages,  Pennsylvania  Military  College, 
1907;  instructor  in  German,  Maine,  1909-13;  assistant  professor, 
JtQ^-JS;   associate  professor,   1915 . 

James  McCluer  Matthews  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Park,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1912.  Graduate  student,  Chicago, 
summers  of  1905  and  1906;  Austin  fellow  in  history  and  govern- 
ment, Harvard,  1909-10.  Passenger  and  tonnage  accountant,  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  1903-04;  substitute  professor  in'  economics 
and  sociology,  Park,  1904-05 ;  sub-master,  Wayland  Academy, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  1905-06;  professor  of  economics  and  sociology, 
Park,  1906-10,  and  head  of  department  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, 1910-12;  assistant  professor  of  economics  and  sociology, 
Maine,    1913 . 

Lowell  Jacob  Reed  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Instructor  in 
mathematics  and  physics,  Maine,  1907-1908;  instructor  in  mathe- 
matics,   1908-1913;   assistant  professor,   1915 . 

Raymond  Harman  Ashley  Chemistry 

B.  Sc,  Rutgers,  1903;  M.  A.,  Yale,  1905;  M.  Sc,  Rutgers,  1906; 
Ph.  D.,  Yale,  1906.  Research  chemist,  Harrison  Bros.  &  Co., 
Philadelphia;  assistant  chemist,  Hudson  River  Works  and  Laurel 
Hill  Works,  General  Chemical  Co.,  New  York,  1908-10;  profes- 
sor of  chemistry,  College  of  Montana,  1910-12;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Maine,  1912-13;  assistant  professor  of  chemistry, 
IQI3 • 
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Albert  Guy   Durgin  Chemistry 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1908;  M.  S.,  Maine,  1909.  Assistant  chemist,  Maine 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  1909-12;  instructor  in  chemis- 
try, Maine/ 1912-14;  assistant  professor  in  chemistry,  Maine, 
1914 . 

Hilda  Estelle  Vaughan  English 
A.  B.,  Acadia,  1908;  A.  B.,  Smith,  1909;  A.  M.,  Smith,  1912.  In- 
structor in  English,  Hampton  Institute,  1909-11;  head  of  depart- 
ment of  English,  House  in  the  Pines  (private  school  for  women) 
1912-15;  instructor  in  English,  and  in  charge  of  physical  educa- 
tion for  women;  Maine,  1915 . 

French 


James  Abraham  Adams                                                                     Physics 
A.  B.,  Maine,   1915.     Principal  Exeter  high  school,   1915 . 


THE    SUMMER    TERM 


GENERAL  INFORMATION 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  was  established  in 
1903.  It  has  had  a  gradual  growth  and  has  enrolled  among  its  members 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents  from  Maine  and  other 
states.  The  courses  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  heads  of  departments 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  outside  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  an  equally  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  The  majority  of  the  courses  offered  are  of  college  grade, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
preparatory  schools  who  have  not  quite  completed  their  collegiate  prepa- 
ration. By  consulting  the  list  of  courses  offered  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
manner  this  may  be  done  in  the  various  departments. 

PURPOSE 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  persons  :  teachers,  graduate  students,  and 
college  students. 

TEACHERS 

The  Summer  Term  is  essentially  a  teachers'  school.  Secondary  schooi 
teachers  and  principals  will  find  an  opportunity  to  improve  professionally 
by  a  further  study  of  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach  and  the  technique 
of  teaching  their  particular  branches.  Professional  subjects  may  be 
taken  with  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  the  methods  and  fun- 
damental principles  of  education  which  will  make  better  teachers. 

The  following  school  people  will  find  work  to  suit  their  needs:  (1) 
Superintendents  and  those  preparing  to  be  superintendents  will  find  all 
the  professional  subjects  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  re- 
quires in  the  examination  of  superintendents.  Superintendents'  Clubs 
will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  practical  problems. 
The  up-to-date  plans  of  educational  organization  and  administration 
will  be  available.  (2)  Secondary  school  teachers  or  prospective  secon- 
dary school  teachers  will  find  the  courses  to  fit  their  needs  in  profes- 
sional training  and  subject  matter.  High  sdhool  teachers  who  desire 
to  prepare  themselves  for  better  positions  in  more  advanced  work  will 
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find  available  work  in  the  Summer  Term.  (3)  Normal  school  graduates 
desiring  to  complete  the  college  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  may  do  a  part  of  this  work  in  the  Summer 
Term.  Graduates  of  Maine  normal  schools  who  are  graduates  of  an 
accredited  high  school  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy 
by  completing  two  years'  college  work.  This  is  a  recent  regulation  of 
the  university.  A  number  of  normal  school  graduates  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  it. 

CERTIFICATES 

All  subjects  required  for  certification  of  Maine  teachers  will  be  given 
in  the  Summer  Term.  Students  who  complete  one  or  more  courses  in  the 
summer  are  given  statements  signed  both  by  the  President  of  the  uni- 
versity and  the  State  Superintendent.  A  record  of  this  is  kept  at  the 
office  of  the  university  and  also  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintendent. 

SUMMER  TERM  AND  STATE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM 

The  work  in  the  Summer  Term  at  the  university  is  not  duplicated  any- 
where in  the  State.  The  university  plans  to  meet  the  needs  of  superin- 
tendents, principals,  and  secondary  school  teachers,  leaving  the  field  of 
elementary  teaching  to  the  normal  schools  of  the  State.  Superintending 
school  committees  and  city  superintendents  may  require  their  teachers 
to  get  advanced  training  along  certain  lines  in  order  to  receive  a  de- 
sired promotion.  The  Summer  Session  aims  to  cooperate  with  such 
needs  where  possible,  and  a  statement  of  the  records  of  such  students 
will  be  furnished  to  school  boards  or  superintendents. 

Library  for  Teachers. — The  library  furnishes  material  for  bibliog- 
raphies and  source  material  for  educational  topics.  It  aims  to  furnish 
advantages  to  superintendents  and  others  who  desire  to  carry  on  inves- 
tigation along  some  particular  line  of  work.  The  library  facilities 
should  prove  attractive  to  school  men  who  may  work  out  courses  of 
lectures  or  other  investigations  they  will  need  in  the  work  of  the  coming 
year. 

Laboratories  for  Teachers. — Teachers  of  science  subjects  will  find  up- 
to-date  equipment  and  methods  in  laboratory  technique  in  the  various 
branches  in  science  which  are  offered.  So  far  as  possible  the  methods 
of  teaching  those  branches  will  be  presented. 

GRADUATE  STUDENTS 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  departments  whereby 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  institutions  of  equal 
grade  may  register  for  work  in  consecutive  Summer  Terms  which  will' 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  This  should  prove  especially  ad- 
vantageous to  students  who  have  already  completed  some  graduate  work. 
A  student  who  is  able  to  spend  one  semester  in  graduate  study  at  the 
University  may  complete  the  work  leading  to  the  Master's  degree  in 
two  Summer  Terms. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS 


Students  of  the  university  and  other  institutions  who,  for  various  rea- 
sons, are  in  arrears  in  their  work,  or  who  may  wish  to  gain  additional 
credits  in  their  course,  find  the  Summer  Term  profitable.  For  such 
students  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  register  for  elective  subjects 
which  they  would  regularly  take  in  their  college  curricula. 

REGISTRATION  BUREAU 

There  has  been  organized  at  the  university  a  registration  bureau  for 
teachers  and  students  who  are  planning  to  become  teadhers.  A  complete 
set  of  blanks  is  furnished  each  applicant  and  the  university  authorities 
assist  the  students  in  obtaining  positions  so  far  as  they  are  able.  The 
privilege  of  this  bureau  will  be  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term 
and  this  should  prove  of  aid  to  students  and  teachers  who  are  hoping 
to  obtain  better  positions. 

LOCATION 

The  University  of  Maine  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
towns  of  New  England.  Orono  has  a  characteristic  Maine  summer 
climate.  The  air  is  clear  and  dry,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  nights 
are  cool. 

Orono  is  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
with  which  it  has  also  half-hour  trolley  connection.  Students  coming 
from  Boston  and  points  south  and  west  may  find  a  steamboat  trip  from 
Boston  desirable,  and  will  enjoy  a  beautiful  sail  up  the  Penobscot.  From 
Bangor,  the  electric  cars  of  the  Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Company 
run  to  the  university. 

The  university  grounds  contain  about  360  acres  and  include  a  beauti- 
ful campus  with  hundreds  of  fine  shade  trees  and  thousands  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  The  Stillwater  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
bounds  the  campus  on  the  west,  and  a  large  tract  of  woods  lies  to  the 
east.  On  the  south  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  range  of  hills,  and  50  miles 
to  the  north  stands  Mt.  Katahdin.  On  the  campus  are  about  30  univer- 
sity buildings,  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  recitation  halls, 
laboratories,  library,  and  gymnasium. 

COURSES  OF  STUDY 

Courses  are  arranged  to  give  university  credit  to  students  who  desire 
it.  As  a  rule,  a  course  which  meets  daily  during  the  Summer  Term  is 
counted  as  equivalent  to  a  course  which  meets  twice  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Courses  which  are  scheduled  for  less  than  five  times  a  week 
during  the  Summer  Term  will  be  estimated  upon  the  proper  time  basi*. 
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COURSES  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Associate  Professor  Easley;  Assistant  Professor  Ashley; 
Assistant  Professor  Durgin 

Chemistry 

3s.  General  Chemistry.— A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  on 
elementary  chemistry.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is 
assumed  so  that  the  beginning  student  may  take  the  course;  on 
the  other  hand,  the  development  is  such  that  the  course  will 
serve  as  a  review  as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  matter  for 
those  who  desire  further  work  in  general  chemistry.  The 
course  deals  chiefly  with  the  non-metals. 

4s.  General  Chemistry.— A  continuation  of  Course  3s  dealing  chiefly 
with  the  metals. 

91  s.  Inorganic  Preparations.— A  laboratory  course  in  the  purification 
and  preparation  of  typical  inorganic  compounds.  Such  a  course 
gives  an  excellent  review  of  inorganic  chemistry  and  to  those 
wishing  to  review  this  subject  it  is  recommended.  Ten  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week. 

92s.  Methods  of  Laboratory  Manipulation. — A  course  of  interest  to 
teachers  of  the  sciences  and  those  expecting  to  engage  in  com- 
mercial laboratory  work.  Glass  bending,  blowing,  cutting,  bor- 
ing, and  annealing.  Sealing  of  wires  into  glass  and  repair  of 
glass  apparatus.  Soldering  of  the  more  common  metals. 
Methods  of  labeling.  Stains,  varnishes,  and  lacquer  for  wood 
and  metal  apparatus.  Setting  up  of  apparatus.  Six  hours  of 
laboratory  work  each  week. 

73s.  Physical  Chemistry. — Lectures  on  selected  chapters  of  the  subject 
touching  upon  the  following  phases :  molecular  structure,  the 
mass  law,  the  theories  of  solution  and  their  applications,  es- 
perially  along  the  line  of  electro-chemistry. 

The  laboratory  is  well  equipped  with  physico-chemical  appara- 
tus which  may  be  used  by  those  who  desire  to  secure  an  insight 
into  the  methods  of  this  branch  of  chemistry. 

5 is.  Organic  Chemistry. — This  is  a  general  introductory  course  in  the 
subject  open  to  those  who  have  had  the  freshman  course  in 
general  chemistry  or  its  equivalent.  It  is  generally,  though  not 
necessarily,  accompanied  by  laboratory  work  in  the  subject. 
Not  given  in  1916. 
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55s.  Cellulose  and  Its  Use  in  Paper  Making. — Open  to  students  who 
have  had  an  elementary  course  in  organic  chemistry.  In  these 
lectures  the  time  will  be  about  equally  divided  between  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Chemistry  of  Cellulose  and  its  industrial  use  as 
a  paper  making  material,  the  chemical  reactions  involved  in 
this  use  of  cellulose  being  especially  emphasized.  Not  given 
in  1916. 

17s.  Gas  and  Fuel  Analysis. — This  work  consists  in  the  analysis  of 
fuel  and  flue  gases  and  the  determination  of  the  proximate  con- 
stituents and  heating  values  of  the  more  common  fuels.  Ten 
hours  of  laboratory  work  each  week.    Not  given  in  1916. 

68s.  Chemical  Calculations. — A  course  covering  the  calculations  of 
general  chemistry  and  requiring  a  knowledge  of  algebra. 

78s.  Physical  Chemistry. — This  course  is  intended  for  advanced  stu- 
dents and  presupposes  work  of  the  character  of  that  given  in  73s. 

95s.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — An  attempt  is  here  made  to  treat 
some  of  the  important  phases  of  general  chemistry.  It  is  de- 
signed primarily  for  those  who  desire  to  become  more  familiar 
with  methods  of  presentation  and  the  subject  will  be  studied 
from  the  laboratory  as  well  as  the  classroom  standpoints. 
There   will   be   ample  opportunity   for   informal   discussion. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor    Stephens;    Associate    Professor    Matthews 

6s.  Business  Law. — The  legal  principles  of  modern  business ;  con- 
tracts,  agency,  corporations,  partnerships,  bailments,  guaranty,  insurance. 

55s.  General  Sociology. — The  principles  underlying  normal  social 
processes   and   relations ;    societal   development   and   selection. 

68s.  American  Government. — The  principles  and  interpretation  of 
the  American  federal,  state,  and  local  governments ;  the  study  of  Ameri- 
can problems  and  the  growth  of  political  parties.  (This  course  to  be 
given  if  desired  by  a  considerable  number  of  students.) 

71s.  Labor  Problems. — The  evolution  of  organized  labor;  present- 
day  industrial  problems  of  trade  unions,  woman  and  child  labor,  immi- 
grations, employers'  associations,  agencies  of  industrial  peace. 

85s.  American  Commerce. — American  commercial  relations  with 
foreign  countries ;  the  development  of  foreign  trade ;  the  problems  and 
method  of  international  business. 
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Education 

Professor    Richardson;    Associate    Professor    Pearce 

7/s.  Technique  of  Teaching.— This  is  a  course  including  the  prin- 
ciples of  class  management  and  general  methods  of  teaching.  The 
class  room  is  viewed  as  a  workshop.  The  technique  of  learning  and 
mental  work  as  found  in  school  room  activities  will  be  studied,  includ- 
ing methods  of  drill  and  habituation,  questioning,  presentation  of  ma- 
terial, lesson  plans  and  aims.  The  course  will  include  methods  of 
teaching  children  how  to  study  and  work.  It  is  devised  for  secondary 
teachers. 

72s.  Methods  in  High  School  Subjects.— This  is  a  course  in  special 
methods  for  the  various  secondary  school  branches.  The  psychological 
basis  for  the  method  of  the  special  subject  will  first  be  studied,  including 
the  learning  technique  and  the  material  of  the  particular  branch.  With 
this  view  as  a  basis  the  methods  for  teaching  each  of  the  high  school 
subjects  will  be  worked  out. 

62s.  Municipal  School  Systems. — This  is  a  course  designed  for 
superintendents  and  principals.  Its  purpose  is  to  present  the  funda- 
mental problems  of  city  school  systems ;  principles  underlying  super- 
vision, curriculum  making;  powers  and  duties  of  superintendents,  status 
of  school  boards;  valuation  of  curriculums  and  courses  of  study;  rela- 
tion of  school  life  to  social  needs  of  the  community  and  individual 
needs  of  child  life ;  efficiency  of  school  systems  as  indicated  by  the 
execution  of  the  curriculum,  holding  power  of  the  schools,  age  and 
grade  variations  of  school  children,  promotion,  retardation  and  elimina- 
tion ;  devices  of  training  and  improvement  of  teachers  in  service ;  meas- 
urement of  qualities  of  merit  in  teachers  and  causes  and  conditions  of 
efficiency  in  the  teaching  corps.  The  course  will  include  a  study  of 
school  finances  and  reports,  school  expenditures  and  apportionments  of 
school  funds.  Source  material  will  be  used  from  recent  school  reports 
and  surveys  of  school  systems. 

83s.  Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  High  School  Pupils. — The 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  high  school  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  and  motives  of  the  high  school 
youth,  including  the  intellectual  arid  physical  changes  of  this  age,  social 
and  group  life,  sexual  differences,  variation  in  ability,  criminal  tenden- 
cies, moral  and  religious  ideals  and  difference  in  physical  and  mental 
age  and  its  bearing  on  education.  Various  high  school  activities  will  be 
valuated  from  the  status  of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl,  athletic  organ- 
izations, intellectual  interests,  genetic  significance"  of  play  and  group 
life.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  physical  and  mental  hygiene  of  adolescent 
development  and  the  characteristic  difference  between  boys  and  girls. 
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52s.  History  of  Modern  Education. — A  very  brief  review  of  medi- 
eval social  life  in  the  fourteenth  an'd  fifteenth  centuries  is  made.  Then 
the  following  topics  are  studied:  the  influence  of  the  Reformation  upon 
the  development  of  school  systems  and  practices,  the  devolepment  of 
modern  social  forces,  the  consequent  gradual  secularization  of  educa> 
tion,  the  revolutionary  developments  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
school  systems  and  practices.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  American  Latin  schools,  academies  and  high  schools  in 
comparison  with  their   European  counterparts. 

56s.  Educational  Psychology. — This  course  gives  a  general  intro- 
duction to  the  study  of  mental  development  so  far  as  it  is  related  ro 
education.  It  treats  of  (1)  the  original  nature  of  man  considering  in- 
stincts and  capacities,  original  satisfiers  and  annoyers,  value  and  use  of 
original  tendencies ;  (2)  the  psychology  of  learning  with  emphasis  on 
associative  learning,  learning  by  analysis  and  selection,  amount,  rati 
and  limit  of  improvement,  factors  conditioning  improvement,  perma- 
nence of  improvement  and  mental  fatigue;  (3)  individual  differences  and 
their  causes  such  as  sex,  immediate  ancestry,  influence  of  maturity  and 
environment. 

STATE  CERTIFICATION 

All  these  courses  have  been  planned  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
Department  of  Education  to  meet  the  need  of  state  certification  for  high 
school  teachers  and  superintendents.  All  professional  subjects  for  these 
two  classes  of  certificates  are  included  in  the  summer  school  courses. 
Any  mature  student  who  has  the  other  qualification  for  certification 
should  be  able  to  get  the  required  professional  training  in  two  or  three 
summers. 

CREDIT  TOWARD  GRADUATE  WORK. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  summer  term  to  supply  courses  which  will  allow 
graduate  credit  to  those  seeking  advanced  degrees.  Tlr's  enables  stu- 
dents to  do  part  or  all  of  their  work  for  the  master's  degree  during 
the  summer  term.  Courses  77s,  72s,  83s,  and  62s  will  allow  graduate 
credit  to  mature  students. 

English 
Professor  Gray;  Miss  Vaughan 

5s.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — Considerable  attention  is 
given  in  this  course,  by  way  of  review,  to  matters  of  good  and  bad  usage, 
the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph.  The  advanced  work  embraces  the  study 
of  rhetoric  especially  relative  to  expository  writing.  Short  and  long 
themes,  with  conferences.  The  text-books  used  are  Woolley's  Hand- 
book of  Composition,  Boynton's  Principles  of  Composition,  Gray's  Col- 
lege Theme  Tablet. 
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6s.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  comprises 
mainly  the  theory  and  practice  of  argumentative  writing.  Simple  briefs, 
short  and  long  written  arguments,  with  conferences. 

33s.  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama. — Lectures  and  discus- 
sions on  Shakespeare's  art.  Four  plays  are  studied  in  detail,  and  several 
more  are  required  to  be  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
English  drama  is  outlined  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  stereopticon, 
The  Oxford  Shakespeare,  complete  in  one  volume,  is  recommended. 
This  course  alternates  with  37s.     Not  given  in  1916. 

37s.  Victorian  Poets. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  art  of  Tenny- 
son.    This  course  alternates  with  33s.     Given  in  1916. 

45s.  Composition  and  Literature. — This  course  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  college  women  in  the  home,  club,  and  society,  (a)  Writing 
of  papers,  as  a  club  paper,  etc. ;  (b)  study  of  child  literature,  with 
attention  to  its  adaptation  to  the  various  school  grades. 

51s.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon). — A  first  course,  designed  to  intro- 
duce the  student  of  English  to  the  historical  study  of  the  language,  and 
to  the  beginnings  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  Elements  of  Old  English 
grammar;  reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Constant  reference  is  made 
to  the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Modern  English  and  Modern  German. 
Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  period  700-1000.  This  course  is  essen- 
tial for  teachers  of  English,  and  for  all  who  wish  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  language  and  literature.  This  course  may  count  three  hours 
credit  toward  the  master's  degree.  Open  to  graduate  students  and  ad- 
vanced undergraduates. 

52s.  Beowulf. — This,  the  oldest  English  epic,  is  read  with  attention 
to  text,  metre,  literary  and  archaeological  interests.  Pre-requisite,  Course 
51s.  This  course  may  count  three  hours'  credit  toward  the  master's 
degree. 

Either  Course  51s  or  52s  will  be  given,  according  to  demand. 

63s.  Teachers'  Course. — The  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  teaching 
English  composition  and  literature  in  the  high  school  will  be  discussed 
and  illustrated.  Stress  will  be  placed,  this  session,  upon  the  preparation 
of  the  teacher,  drill  in  the  criticism  of  essays  and  the  consideration  of 
labor  saving  devices  connected  therewith,  interest  as  a  factor  in  the 
study  of  literature,  development  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  composition,  and 
the  discussion  of  the  important  recently  published  articles  on  the  teaching 
of  English.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  sufficiently  flexible  for  the  pr?- 
sentation  of  special  topics  or  problems  by  the  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  their  problems  will  receive  attention.  This 
course  mav  count  three  hours  credit  toward  the  master's  degree. 
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103s.  Types  of  Literature. — This  course  is  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  comparative  literature.  Great  books,  typical  of  the  principal 
forms  of  literature  will  be  lead.  The  aim  of  the  reading  and  discus- 
sions will  be  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of  the  best  and  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  a  critical  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  great  epic,  drama, 
lyric,  novel,  etc.  This  course  may  count  three  hours  credit  toward 
the  master's  degree.  Open  to  graduate  students;  and  undergraduates 
only  by  special  permission.  The  course  pre-supposes  considerable 
knowledge  of  literature. 

French 

Professor  Segall. 

5s.  Advanced  French. — Translation ;  drill  in  conversation.  Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Intermediate  French  or  an  equivalent. 

6s.    Advanced  French. — A  continuation  of  Course  5s. 

7s.  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition. — Open  to 
students  who  have  taken  Elementary  French  or  an  equivalent. 

8s.  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  7s. 

57s.  How  to  Teach  French. — Lectures,  recitations,  practical  exer- 
cises. Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Advanced  Composition  and 
Conversation. 

58s.  How  to  Teach  French. — A  continuation  of  Course  58s. 

101s.  Moliere. — The  classic  period.    Given  in  1916. 

102s.  Voltaire. — The  revolutionary  period.     Given  in   1918. 

103s.  Victor  Hugo. — The  romanic  period.    Given  in  1919. 

104s.  Rabelais. — Renaissance  and   Reformation.     Given  in   1917. 

German 
Professor  G.  W.  Thompson;  Assistant  Professor  Drummond 

is.  Elementary  Course. — For  those  who  wish  to  acquire  or  review 
the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and  the  foundation  of  a  German 
vocabulary. 

2s.  Second  Year  German. — This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  completed  a  year's  work  in  German,  or  for  such  teachers  as 
may  wish  to   review  their  work  in  this   department. 
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3s.  Conversational  German. — For  those  who  have  taken  at  least 
one  year  of  German  and  wish  to  get  practice  in  speaking  and  hearing 
German.  German  stories  will  be  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing. 
There  will  also  be  German  dictation  and  memorizing  of  German  songs. 

4s.  Old  High  German. — Given  in  1916. 

5s.  Nineteenth   Century  Literature.     Given  in  1916. 

6s.  Study  of  Schiller  and  His  Works.     Given  in  1916. 

7s.  Middle  High   German.     Given  in  1917. 

8s.  Literature  from  Beginning  to  Reformation.     Given  in  1917. 

9s.  Faust.     Given  in  1917. 

10s.  Gothic.     Given  in  1918. 

us.  Classical   Period.     Given  in   1918. 

12s.  Study  of  Hauptmann  and  Sudermann.     Given  in  1918. 

History 

Professor  Colvin 

is.  United  States  History. — A  general  survey  from  1815  laying 
greatest  stress  on  the  period  since  1877.  This  course  is  primarily  for 
teachers  and  there  will  be  discussion  of  methods,  text-books,  and  col- 
lateral reading  suitable  for  high  school  classes. 

2s.  European  History. — This  course  will  begin  with  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  arid  will  be  a  study  of  the  larger  movements  of  the  last 
century  especially  the  growth  of  the  central  powers. 

3s.  English  History. — The  history  of  England  since  1715  laying 
stress  on  the  development  of  the  British  Empire.  Arrangements  can  be 
made  *  by  which  History  2  or  History  3  may  be  taken  to  count  for 
graduate  work  as  a  minor. 

Latin 

Professor  Chase 

2s.  College  Course. — A  course  for  students  who  desire  college 
credits  looking  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  Some  standard  Latin  author  will 
be  read  and  discussed.     The  choice  of  the  subjects  will  rest  partly  with 
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the  class.  We  call  the  especial  attention  of  secondary  school  teachers 
who  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  complete  college  training  in  Latin 
to  these  courses,  as  we  believe  they  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to 
them  to  increase  their  equipment. 

8s.  Teachers'  Course. — Discussion  of  topics  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  Study  of  selected  passages  of 
Caesar,   Cicero,   and  Virgil. 

3s.  Graduate  Courses. — It  is  possible  for  a  graduate  student  major- 
ing in  Latin  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  four 
summers.  The  department  offers  a  series  of  advanced  courses,  of  the 
value  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  each,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  These  will  give  twelve  semester  hours'  credit  and,  together 
with  a  thesis  on  some  suitable  Latin  subject,  will  meet  all  the  major 
requirements  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  courses  offered,  subject  to 
modifications  upon  due  notice,  are  as  follows  :  Critical  Study  of  Latin 
Literature  of  the  Ciceronian  an'd  Augustan  Periods,  Roman  Philosophy, 
Roman  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  addition  to  the  major  work  in  Latin, 
a  graduate  student  will  be  required  to  take  work  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  twelve  semester  hours  in  minor  subjects.  This  work  can  be 
carried  along  with  the  Latin  work  and  completed  at  the  same  time. 
It  may  be  most  conveniently  divided  between  two  subjects  which  bear 
some  relation  to  the  major  work.  The  subjects  best  adapted  for  minors 
are  English,  History,  French,  Education,  and  German. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Professor  Hart;  Associate  Professor  Willard;  Assistant  Professor 

Reed. 

Courses  A  and  B  arc  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school 
teachers  who  wish  to  review  the  subjects,  or  to  study  methods  of 
teaching.  All  the  teachers  in  this  department  of  the  Summer  Term  had 
experience  in  high  school  work  before  entering  upon  college  teaching. 
Courses  I,  3,  6,  7,  8,  10  should  appeal  to  teachers  of  high  school  mathe- 
matics who  wish  to  extend  their  field  of  mathematical  knowledge  or  to 
become  candidates  for  a  degree.  Courses  53  and  101  may  be  counted 
toward  the  bachelor's  or,  under  suitable  restrictions,  toward  the 
master's  degree. 

A.  Teachers'  Course  in  Algebra. — A  course  intended  for  teacher 
in  preparatory  schools  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the  second  year's  wor;c. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject 
and  those  topics  will  be  emphasized  that  are  most  important  in  prepara- 
tion for  college  work. 

B.  Teachers'  Course  i.\  Geometry. — A  review  of  the  more  important 
theorems,  with  practice  in  the  demonstration  of  original  propositions 
and  in  the  solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Discussion  of  text-books 
and  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 
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2s.  Solid  Geometry. — This  course  is  offered  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  intend  to  enter  college,  but  who  have  not  been  able  to 
complete  the  requirements  in  solid  geometry.  Wentworth  and  Smith's 
Solid  Geometry  will  probably  be  used  as  the  text-book,  but  Phillips  and 
Fisher's,  Wells's,  and  other  books  will  be  used  for  reference. 

is.  Plane  Trigonometry. — The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry,  in- 
cluding the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles,  and  of  prob- 
lems in  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  No 
text-book  will  be  required  for  this  course,  but  those  having  logarithmic 
tables  should  bring  them,  and  also  any  modern  text-book  on  trigono- 
metry which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

3s.  College  Algebra. — The  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  the  bino- 
mial theorem  and  so  much  of  the  regular  freshman  course  in  algebra 
as  time  will  permit.  The  text-book  is  Rietz  and  Crathorne's  College 
Algebra. 

6s.  Analytic  Geometry. — A  brief  course  covering  the  elements  of 
this  subject.     The  text-book  is   Phillips'  Analytic  Geometry. 

7s.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  intended  for 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools,  who  wish  to  gain  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  this  subject. 

8s.  Integral  Calculus. — The  equivalent  of  Course  8  of  the  catalog. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject. 

i os.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  accompanied  by  work  in  the 
observatory.  The  only  mathematics  required  is  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  department  is  well 
equipped  with  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  both 
descriptive  and  practical  astronomy. 

13s.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — Equivalent  to  Course  13 
of  the  Catalog.  Given  especially  for  students  in  chemistry  and  physics, 
but  open  to  those  who  have  previously  taken  either  course  7  or 
course  13  or  an  equivalent. 

53s.  Advanced  Calculus,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  53  of  the 
catalog. 

101s.  Theory  of  Functions,  equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  101  of  the 
catalog. 

By  suitable  selection  of  topics,  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  four  or  five  summer  terms,  the 
exact  time  depending  upon  his  mathematical  ability  and  previous  mathe- 
matical preparation. 


Aubert   Hall    (Chemistry  and   Physics) 
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The  department  is  supplied  with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  list  of 
mathematical  models,  and,  for  work  in  astronomy,  has  an  observatory 
equipped  with  an  eght  inch  Cark  equatorial,  a  three  inch  Bamberg 
astronomical  transit,  and  other  smaller  instruments. 

Eight,  or  more,  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  the  subjects  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  students  electing  them.  All  who  can  do 
so  are  requested  to  indicate  their  choice  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Physics 

Professor   Stevens;   Associate   Professor  Woodman 

9s.  Elementary  Laboratory  Course. — This  includes  a  list  of  experi- 
ments which  would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of 
Maine.  The  course  is  especially  adapted  for  teachers  who  wish  to 
become  familiar  with  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elementary  labora- 
tory course.  The  complete  set  of  apparatus  is  assembled  in  the  labora- 
tory, and  full  directions  are  given  for  performing  each  experiment. 

is.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  mechanics,  light,  and  sound.  This  course 
may  be  taken  for  credit  only  by  students  who  have  covered  the  ground 
in  Physics  I. 

2s.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  electricity  and  heat.  This  course  may 
be  taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have  covered  die 
ground  in  Physics  2. 

5s.  The  General  Laboratory  Course. — This  corresponds  to  the 
course  given  in  the  university  for  all  students  in  the  College  of  Tech- 
nology. It  is  based  on  Miller's  Laboratory  Manual  and  includes  experi- 
ments along  the  lines  of  mechanics,  heat,  light,  sound,  and  electricity. 

6s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Courses. — These  courses  are  offered  in 
optics,  electrical  measurements,  and  heat.  They  are  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  those  in  number  5s  which  is  a  prerequisite  for  them. 

7s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  for  Graduate  Work. — This  courst 
will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  students,  and  will  be  offered 
to  such  students  as  have  completed  the  courses  above  listed.  The  work 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  repetition  of  a  published  experiment,  or  it 
may  be  an  original  investigation. 

8s.  Advanced  Physics. — A  course  for  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  will  be  offered  in  this  department  each  summer.  The  course  will 
vary  for  four  successive  terms  so  that  the  student  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cover  a  wide  field.  For  the  coming  term  the  subject  will  be 
Light.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Edser's  Light,  and  will,  when  com- 
pleted, count  for  two  credits  on  the  university  books. 
2 
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DAILY  ASSEMBLY 

Each  morning  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  faculty  and  students 
meet  in  the  Chapel  at  9.45  for  a  brief  assembly.  A  short  religious 
service  will  be  held,  including  a  song  service,  and  an  address  will  be 
given  on  some  topic  of  current  interest. 


LIBRARY 

Throughout  the  Summer  Term,  the  university  library  of  57,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  reading  rooms  containing  about  400  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
daily,  except  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  The  library  privileges 
ordinarily  accorded  university  students,  including  the  home  use  of  books, 
are  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term. 


LABORATORIES,  MUSEUMS,  AND  OBSERVATORY 

The  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  will 
be  available  for  use  of  the  students.  All  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied 
to  the  student  without  charge ;  a  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  articles  used.  The  departments  are  well  equipped  with 
modern   apparatus. 

The  Museum  is  illustrative  of  the  rocks,  flora,  and  fauna  of  Maine, 
and  will  be  open  at  stated  periods  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  Observatory  contains  an  eight-inch  telescope,  vertical  circle,  and 
other  instruments  of  precision. 


RECREATION 

The  athletic  field  of  the  university  will  be  accessible  to  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  outdoor  exercise,  and  two  afternoons  from  four  to  six 
will  be  set  aside  each  week  for  baseball  games  and  other  athletic  events. 
A  tennis  tournament  also  will  be  organized. 

Under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
tramps,  picnics,  and  longer  trips  to  neighboring  places  of  interest  will  be 
arranged,  as  well  as  more  informal  occasions  on  the  campus  where  the 
students  will  have  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  Summer  Term  students  and 
their  friends,  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  one  evening  of  each  week, 
where  music  will  be  furnished  and  opportunity  afforded  for  informal 
social  intercourse. 

The  social  life  of  the  Summer  Term  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee 
of  which  Professor  G.  W.  Thompson  is  chairman ;  and  the  athletic 
interests  will  be  in  charge  of  a  committee  of  which  Professor  G.  W. 
Stephens  is  chairman. 


A  Group  of  Fraternity  Houses 


Hann'ibal   Hamlin   Hall    (Men's   Dormitory) 


Mt.   Vernon   House    (Women's   Dormitory) 
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EXPENSES 

Tuition 

Tuition  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  covering  all  charges  for  instruction 
up  to  fifteen  hours  a  week,  use  of  library  and  laboratories,  except  a 
small  additional  fee  covering  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  laboratories : 

For  residents  of  Maine,  $12.00. 

For  residents  of  other  states,  $18.00. 

An  additional  charge  of  $1  an  hour  is  made  for  registration  in  excess 
of  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

Scholarships 

By  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  scholarships  yielding  $7.00 
each  in  part  payment  of  the  tuition  charges  will  be  paid  to  anyone  who 
has  taught  in  a  Mainie  high  school  during  191 5-16.  They  may  be  paid 
to  grammar  school  teachers  if,  in  the  judgment  of  their  superintendents, 
the  work  at  the  university  would  be  more  beneficial  than  work  at  the 
summer  session  of  a  normal  school. 

Beginning  with  1917  the  tuition  to  residents  of  Maine  will  be  in- 
creased to  $20.00  and  the  scholarship  to  $15.00.  The  tuition  for  non- 
residents will  be  $25.00. 

Rooms  for  Men 

There  are  two  dormitories  for  men,  Oak  Hall  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
Hall.  Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  $2.00  a  week  for  a  single  person  or 
$2.50  with  two  in  a  room.  In  Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall  there  are  a  few- 
higher  priced  rooms. 

Rooms  for  Women 

The  dormitory  for  women  used  during  the  Summer  Term  is  the  Mt. 
Vernon  House.  The  rates  are  $2.00  a  week  one  person  in  a  room,  or 
$2.50  with  two  in  a  room.  This  house  of  old  colonial  style,  with  its  wide 
hall,  open  fire-place,  and  its  broad  piazza,  looking  out  upon  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  campus  is  a  desirable  place  for  summer  residence. 

Meals 

In  the  dining  room  of  Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall,  meals  will  be  served 
for  $4.00  a  week.  Meals  will  be  served  in  the  Mt.  Vernon  House  at 
$5.00  a  week. 

The  University  Inn,  located  in  the  village  of  Orono,  is  under  univer- 
sity management  and  is  open  for  summer  students.  Rooms  in  private 
families  may  be  secured  by  those  who  prefer  them. 

Men  who  wish  to  bring  their  families  should  write  early.  Special 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  suitable  accommodations. 

Self  Boarding 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  wish 
to  reduce  expenses  by  forming  clubs  and  doing  light  housekeeping. 
Tenting  on  the  campus  has  proved  attractive  to  students. 
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SPECIAL  REGULATIONS 

The  Summer  Term  is  organized  under  a  distinct  faculty  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  university  faculty  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
Summer  Term,  and  such  other  instructors  as  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  adminis- 
trative officer. 

The  following  committees  will  have  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
Summer  Term :    chapel,  social,  athletic,  over-registration,  attendance. 

Courses  meeting  five  hours  a  week  for  new  work  shall  give  credit  of 
two  semester  hours.  Courses  which  are  taken  as  review  courses  may  be 
credited  for  their  original  semester  value. 

Courses  offered  primarily  for  graduate  credit  may  be  organized  to 
count  for  three  semester  hours  credit. 

The  maximum  registration  allowed  without  special  permission  is  fif- 
teen hours  a  week,  equivalent  to  three  new  courses  for  which  credit 
for  two  semester  hours  each  is  allowed,  or  two  new  courses  for  which 
credit  of  three  semester  hours  each  is  allowed. 

All  cases  of  over-registration  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Final  examinations  will  be  scheduled  in  two-hour  periods  beginning 
Thursday  at  2  P.  M.,  and  ending  Friday  noon. 

Recitations  begin  at  7.30  and  close  at  12.25.  Each  period  will  be  55 
minutes,  and  there  will  be  15  minutes  allowed  for  chapel  services. 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  more  absences  from  a  subject  which 
comes  five  times  a  week,  or  like  proportion  of  absences  in  subjects  which 
are  scheduled  for  a  less  number  of  hours  a  week,  must  present  excuses 
for  all  their  absences  to  the  committee  on  attendance  before  4  p.  m.  of 
the  last  Wednesday  of  the  term.  If  desired,  they  may  appear  personally 
before  the  committee  and  present  their  excuses. 

IN  GENERAL 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  consult  Dean  Stevens,  or  any  of 
the  instructors,  for  further  details  regarding  any  of  the  courses,  or 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authori- 
ties to  offer  such  courses  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  teachers  and 
others  who  may  desire  to  pursue  them. 

If  there  should  be  a  considerable  demand  for  other  studies  than  tho^e 
named,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  them  as  far  as  practicable. 
In  case  the  registration  for  any  course  offered  falls  below  a  certain  mini- 
mum, it  may  be  withdrawn. 
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THE  FACULTY 


Robert  Judson  Aley  President 

A.  B.,  Indiana,  1888;  A.  M.  1890;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1897;  LL.D., 
Franklin,  1909.  Principal  high  school,  Spencer,  Ind.,  1882-85, 
1886-87;  instructor  in  mathematics,  Indiana,  1887-88;  professor  of 
mathematics,  Vincennes,  1888-91 ;  Indiana,  1891-1910 ;  Harrison 
Fellow,  Pennsylvania,  1896-97;  acting  assistant  professor  of  math- 
ematics, Stanford,  1894-95 ;  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
State  of  Indiana,  1909-10;  president,  Maine,  Dec.  1,  1910 . 

James  Norms  Hart  Mathematics 

B.  C  E.,  Maine,  1885;  C.  E.,  1890;  M.  S.,  Chicago,  1897;  Sc.  D., 
Maine,  1908.  Principal,  Dennysville  high  school,  1885-86;  instructor 
in  mathematics  and  drawing,  Maine,  1887-1890;  professor  of  math- 
ematics and  astronomy,  1891 ;  dean  of  the  University,  1903 . 

James  Stacy  Stevens  Physics 

B.  S.,  Rochester,  1885;  M.  S.,  Syracuse,  1889;  LL.  D.,  Rochester, 
1907.  Principal,  village  school,  Jasper,  N.  Y.,  1885-86;  instructor 
in    sciences,    Cook    Academy,    Havana,    N.    Y.,    1886-91 ;    graduate 

student,   Chicago,   1895-96;  professor  of  physics,   Maine,   1891 ; 

dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1905 . 

George  Davis  Chase  Latin 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1889;  A.  M.,  1895;  Ph.  D.,  1897;  Harvard  traveling 
fellow,  Leipzig,  1897-98.  Sub-master  and  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics,  Bristol  Academy,  Taunton,  Mass.,  1889-94,  teacher 
of  Latin,  Lawrenceville  School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J.,  1898-99;  assis- 
tant professor  of  comparative  philology,  Cornell,  1899-1901;  in- 
structor in  Latin,  Wesleyan,  1901-02;  associate  professor  of  Latin, 
1902-05 ;  professor  of  Latin,  Maine,  1905 . 

Caroline  Colvin  History 

B.  A.,  Indiana,  1893 ;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1901 ;  student  in  Europe, 
1901-02;  fellow,  Pennsylvania,  1898-1901.  Teacher  in  Fort  Wayne 
high  school,  1893-1898;  instructor  in  history,  Maine,  1902-03;  as- 
sistant professor  of  history,  1903-06;  professor  of  history,  1906 , 
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Roland  Palmer  Gray  English 

B.  A.,  Columbia,  1893;  M.  A.,  Rochester,  1908.  Graduate  student, 
Harvard,  Yale,  Oxford,  and  British  Museum,  London ;  instructor 
in  English  Literature,  Marmaduke  Military  Academy,  Mo.,  1893- 
94 ;  instructor  in  English,  Nebraska,  1894-95 ;  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish, Rochester,  1895-1902;  assistant  professor,  1902-05;  professor 
of  English  language  and  literature,  Acadia,  1905-08;  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English,  Indiana,  1908-09;  professor  of  English,  Maine, 
1909 . 

Garrett  William  Thompson  German 

A.  B.,  Amherst,  1888;  A.  M.,  1891;  Berlin,  1888-90;  Ph.  D.,  Penn- 
sylvania, 1908.  Headmaster  of  German,  Friends'  Central  School, 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  1891-1905 ;  instructor  in  German,  Pennsylvania, 
1905-06;  professor  of  English,  Swarthmore,  1906-07;  professor  of 
German,  Franklin  and  Marshall,  1907-09;  Maine,  1909 . 

George  Ware  Stephens  Economics  and  Sociology 

Ph.  B.,  Iowa  Wesleyan  Univ.,  1904;  Honorary  Fellow,  Wisconsin, 
1906-07;  A.  M.,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  1911.  Instructor  in  economics,  Iowa 
Wesleyan,  1905-06;  professor,  1907-10;  instructor,  Wisconsin,  1910- 
11;  professor  of  economics  and  sociology,  Maine,  1911 . 

Roy  Franklin  Richardson  Education 

A.  B.,  Kansas  State  Normal  College,  1909;  Ph.  D.,  Clark,  1913.  In- 
structor in  physiography,  Kansas  State  Normal  School,  1906-1909; 
superintendent  of  schools,  Lost  Springs,  Kansas,  1909-1910;  junior 
fellow  in  psychology,  Clark.  1910-1911;  senior  fellow,  1911-13; 
professor  of  psychology  and  education,  Kearney  State  Normal 
School,  Kearney.  Nebraska,  1913-1915;  professor  of  education, 
Maine,  1915 . 

Charles  Wilson  Easley  Chemistry 
A.  B.,  Dickinson,  1897;  A.  M.,  1899;  Ph.  D.,  Clark  University,  1908. 
Instructor  in  science,  Troy  Conference  Academy,  Poultney,  Vt, 
1897-99;  instructor  in  science,  Dover  Academy,  Dover,  Del.,  1899- 
01;  graduate  student.  Clark  University.  1901-03;  fellow,  1902-03; 
instructor  in  chemistry,  Clark  College,  1903-08;  assistant  profes- 
sor,   1908-09;   professor,   Maine,    1909 . 

Leon  Elmer  Woodman  Physics 

A.  B.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  A.  M.,  1902;  Ph.  D.,  Columbia,  1910.  As- 
sistant in  physics,  Nashua,  N.  H.,  high  school,  1902-04;  instructor 
in  physics,  Maine,  1904-05 ;  assistant  in  physics,  Columbia,  1905- 
07;  fellow,  1907-08;  assistant  professor  of  physics,  Maine,  1908-12; 
associate  professor,  1912 . 
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Harley  Richard  Willard  Mathematics 

B.  A.,  Dartmouth,  1899;  M.  A.,  1902;  also  Yale,  1910;  Ph.  D.,  Yale, 
1912.  Principal  of  high  and  graded  schools,  Orleans,  Vt,  1899- 
1900;  assistant  in  physics,  Dartmouth,  1900-02;  instructor  in  math- 
ematics, Kenyon  Military  Academy,  Gambier,  Ohio,  1902-04;  in- 
structor in  mathematics,  Maine,  1904-07;  assistant  professor,  1907- 
09;  university  fellow,  Yale,  1909-11;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
Yale,  1911-12;  assistant  professor,  Maine,  1912-13;  associate  pro- 
fessor, 1913 . 

James  McCluer  Matthews  Economics  and  Sociology 

A.  B.,  Park,  1903;  A.  M.,  Harvard,  1912.  Graduate  student,  Chicago, 
summers  of  1905  and  1906;  Austin  fellow  in  history  and  govern- 
ment, Harvard,  1909-10.  Passenger  and  tonnage  accountant,  Illi- 
nois Central  R.  R.,  1903-04;  substitute  professor  in  economics 
and  sociology,  Park,  1904-05 ;  sub-master,  Wayland  Academy, 
Beaver  Dam,  Wis.,  1905-06;  professor  of  economics  and  sociology, 
Park,  1906-10,  and  head  of  department  of  economics  and  sociol- 
ogy, 1910-12;  associate  professor  of  economics  and  sociology,  Maine, 
1913 . 

Lowell  Jacob  Reed  Mathematics 

B.  S.,  Maine,  1907;  Ph.  D.,  Pennsylvania,  1915.  Instructor  in  math- 
ematics and  physics,  Maine,  1907-1908;  instructor  in  mathematics, 
1908-1913;    assistant   professor,    1915 . 


Lloyd  Meeks  Burghart  Chemistry 

B.  A.,  Lake  Forest,  1906;  M.  A.,  Maine,  1911.  In  charge  of  labora- 
tories at  Davenport,  Iowa,  Chicago,  and  Pekin,  111.,  1906-08;  grad- 
uate assistant  in  analytical  chemistry,  Illinois,  1909;  instructor  in 
chemistry,  Maine,  1910-12,  assistant  professor,  1912 . 

Francois  Joseph  Kueny  French 

B.  es  L.,  Paris,  1897 ;  L.  es  L.,  Besancon,  1901 ;  prof  esseur  de  rhe- 
torique,  Besancon,  1902-03;  prof  esseur  de  philosophic,  Troyes,  1903- 
04;  prof  esseur  de  seconde ;  Juilly,  1904-07;  Berlitz  School  of  Lang- 
uages, Philadelphia,  1907-08;  head  of  Berlitz  School  of  Languages, 
Cincinnati,  1908;  graduate  student,  Columbia,  1913-14;  instructor  in 
romance  languages,  Maine,  1914 . 

Warren   Whittemore  Reed  English 

A.  B.,  Harvard,  1907;  A.  M.,  1913.  Instructor  in  English,  Agricul- 
tural and  Mechanic  College,  Texas,  1907-08;  instructor  in  English 
and    history,    Sommes    School,    Aurora,    N.    Y.,    1909-10;    Cheshire 
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School,  Conn.,  1910-11;  instructor  in  rhetoric  and  literature,  Kan- 
sas, 1911-12;  student  in  Harvard  Graduate  School,  1912-14;  acting 
professor  of  English  and  literature,  Wooster,  Ohio,  1915-16;  assis- 
tant professor  of  English,  Maine,  1916 . 

William  David  Fuller  Education 

Ph.  B.,  Wisconsin,  1910;  graduate  student,  California,  1912;  Chi- 
cago, Summer  of  1914.  Principal  of  Township  High  School,  Eagle 
River,  Wis.,  1902-1906;  head  master  of  boys  at  Hillside  Home 
School,  1906-1909;  superintendent  of  schools,  Sparta,  Wis.,  1911; 
superintendent    of    schools,    Hudson,    Wis.,    1913-1914;    instructor 

Maine  Summer  Term,  1916 ;  superintendent  of  schools,  Orono  and 
Old  Town,  Me.,   1915 . 

Harry  Gilbert  Mitchell 

B.  S.  Dartmouth,  1910;  A.  M.,  Columbia  Univ.,  1914.  Instructor 
in  science,  Kimball  Union  Academy,  1910-11;  instructor  in  chem- 
istry, Dartmouth,  1911-14;  assistant  in  chemistry,  Columbia,  1914- 
15;   instructor  in  chemistry,   Maine,    1915 . 

Joaquin  Mendez  Rivas  Spanish 

Bachiller,  Escuela  Nacional  Preparatoria  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico, 
1909;  Abogado,  Escuela  Libre  de  Derecho  de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico, 
1913.  Profesor  de  Literatura  General,  Escuela  Nacional  Prepar- 
atoria de  la  Ciudad  de  Mexico,  1911;  Profesor  de  Espanol,  ibid, 
1913;  instructor  in  Spanish,  Maine,  1917 . 
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GENERAL    INFORMATION 


The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  was  established  in 
1903.  It  has  had  a  gradual  growth  and  has  enrolled  among  its  members 
a  large  number  of  teachers  and  superintendents  from  Maine  and  other 
states.  The  courses  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  heads  of  departments 
of  the  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  of  the  University  of 
Maine.  In  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  go  outside  the  univer- 
sity faculty,  an  effort  has  been  made  to  maintain  an  equally  high  standard 
of  efficiency.  The  majority  of  the  courses  offered  are  of  college  grade, 
but  there  are  a  few  which  are  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  students  in 
preparatory  schools  who  have  not  quite  completed  their  collegiate  prepa- 
ration. By  consulting  the  list  of  courses  offered  it  will  be  seen  in  what 
manner  this  may  be  done  in  the  various  departments. 

PURPOSE 

The  Summer  Term  of  the  University  of  Maine  is  designed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  three  classes  of  persons :  teachers,  graduate  students,  and 
college  students. 

Teachers 

The  Summer  Term  is  essentially  a  teachers'  school.  Secondary  school 
teachers  and  principals  will  find  an  opportunity  to  improve  professionally 
by  a  further  study  of  the  subjects  they  expect  to  teach  and  the  technique 
of  teaching  their  particular  branches.  Professional  subjects  may  be  taken 
with  the  purpose  of  better  understanding  the  methods  and  fundamental 
principles  of  education  which  will  make  better  teachers. 

The  following  school  people  will  find  work  to  suit  their  needs:  (1) 
Superintendents  and  those  preparing  to  be  superintendents  will  find  all 
the  professional  subjects  which  the  State  Department  of  Education  re- 
quires in  the  examination  of  superintendents.  Superintendents'  Clubs 
will  be  organized  for  the  purpose  of  discussion  of  practical  problems. 
The  up-to-date  plans  of  educational  organization  and  administration 
will  be  available.  (2)  Secondary  school  teachers  or  prospective  secon- 
dary school  teachers  will  find  the  courses  to  fit  their  needs  in  profes- 
sional training  and  subject  matter.  High  school  teachers  who  desire  to 
prepare  themselves  for  better  positions  in  more  advanced  work  will  find 
available   work   in   the   Summer   Term.     (3)     Normal   school  graduates 
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desiring  to  complete  the  college  curriculum  leading  to  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  may  do  a  part  of  this  work  in  the  Summer  Term. 
Graduates  of  Maine  normal  schools  who  are  graduates  of  an  accredited 
high  school  may  earn  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Pedagogy  by  completing 
two  years'  college  work.  This  is  a  recent  regulation  of  the  university. 
A  number  of  normal  school  graduates   are  taking  advantage  of  it. 

Certificates 

All  subjects  required  for  certification  of  Maine  teachers  will  be  given 
in  the  Summer  Term.  Students  who  complete  one  or  more  courses  in 
the  summer  are  gjven  statements  signed  both  by  the  President  of  the 
university  and  the  State  Superintendent.  A  record  of  this  is  kept  at 
the  office  of  the  university  and  also  at  the  office  of  the  State  Superintend- 
ent. 

Summer  Term  and  State  Educational  System 

The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  University  of  Maine  has 
arranged  for  the  establishment  of  a  course  for  the  professional  training 
of  secondary  school  teachers,  which  will  entitle  those  who  complete  it 
to  a  Professional  State  Certificate  for  Secondary  School  Teachers.  The 
course  has  been  arranged  in  conference  with  the  State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools  and  has  his  endorsement. 

In  addition  to  fulfilling  the  general  requirements  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  student  is  expected  to  complete  six  hours  in 
psychology  in  the  sophomore  year  as  a  prerequisite  to  twelve  hours  work 
in  education  in  the  junior  and  senior  years,  thirty  hours  in  a  major  sub- 
ject, and  from  ten  to  twenty  hours  in  a  minor  subject.  The  prescribed 
work  in  education  includes  three  hours  in  the  history  of  education,  three 
hours  in  the  principles  of  secondary  education,  three  hours  in  the  technique 
of  teaching,  and  three  hours  to  be  elected  from  the  three  following  subjects  : 
adolescence,  pedagogy  and  psychology  of  high  school  subjects,  and  practice 
teaching. 

The  selection  of  a  major  subject  to  which  the  student  devotes  30  hours 
and  a  minor  subject  to  which  he  shall  devote  from  10  to  20  hours  is  de- 
signed to  equip  him  for  teaching  two  allied  subjects  in  high  school. 
Usual  combinations  of  high  school  subjects  are  English  and  history, 
Latin  and  history,  English  and  Latin,  mathematics  and  physics,  physics 
and  chemistry.  For  the  completion  of  this  course  a  high  standard  of 
scholarship  is  required.  All  the  prescribed  work  must  be  of  "C"  grade 
or  above.  Upon  completing  this  course  the  student  will  receive  a  Profes- 
sional Secondary  Certificate  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion which  will  designate  the  major  and  minor  subjects  which  he  has 
pursued.  A  special  certificate  will  also  be  issued  by  the  university  which 
will  give  a  detailed  outline  of  the  student's  record. 
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So  far  as  possible  facilities  will  be  offered  in  the  Summer  Term  to 
teachers  who  may  desire  to  obtain  such  certificates  in  accordance  with 
the  plan  outlined  above.  Details  of  the  plans  and  an  outline  of  the  course 
extending  through  several  Summer  Terms  will  be  sent  to  those  who  are 
interested. 

Graduate  Students 

Arrangements  have  been  made  in  several  of  the  departments  where- 
by graduates  of  the  University  of  Maine  and  other  institutions  of  equal 
grade  may  register  for  work  in  consecutive  Summer  Terms  which  will 
lead  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.  Four  terms  will  normally  be 
required  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  degree.  A  student  who  is 
able  to  spend  one  semester  in  graduate  study  at  the  university  may  com- 
plete the  work  leading  to  the  master's   degree   in  two   Summer  Terms. 

College  Students 

Students  of  the  university  and  other  institutions  who,  for  various 
reasons,  are  in  arrears  in  their  work,  or  who  may  wish  to  gain  additional 
credits  in  their  course,  find  the  Summer  Term  profitable.  For  such 
students  the  opportunity  is  offered  to  register  for  elective  subjects  which 
they  would  regularly  take  in  their  college  curricula. 

Registration  Bureau 

There  has  been  organized  at  the  university  a  registration  bureau  for 
teachers  and  students  who  are  planning  to  become  teachers.  A  complete 
set  of  blanks  is  furnished  each  applicant  and  the  university  authorities 
assist  the  students  in  obtaining  positions  so  far  as  they  are  able.  The 
privilege  of  this  bureau  will  be  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term 
and  this  should  prove  of  aid  to  students  and  teachers  who  are  hoping 
to  obtain  better  positions. 

Location 

The  University  of  Maine  is  located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns 
of  New  England.  Orono  has  a  characteristic  Maine  summer  climate. 
The  air  is  clear  and  dry,  and  with  few  exceptions  the  nights  are  cool. 

Orono  is  on  the  Maine  Central  Railroad,  eight  miles  from  Bangor, 
with  which  it  has  also  half-hour  trolley  connection.  Students  coming 
from  Boston  and  points  south  and  west  may  find  a  steamboat  trip  from 
Boston  desirable,  and  will  enjoy  a  beautiful  sail  up  the  Penobscot. 
From  Bangor,  the  electric  cars  of  the  Bangor  Railway  &  Electric  Company 
run  to  the  nni'^rsity. 
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The  university  grounds  contain  about  360  acres  and  include  a  beauti- 
ful campus  with  hundreds  of  fine  shade  trees  and  thousands  of  shrubs 
and  flowering  plants.  The  Stillwater  River,  a  branch  of  the  Penobscot, 
bounds  the  campus  on  the  west,  and  a  large  tract  of  woods  lies  to  the 
east.  On  the  south  is  to  be  seen  a  beautiful  range  of  hills,  and  50  miles 
to  the  north  stands  Mt.  Katahdin.  On  the  campus  are  about  30  uni- 
versity buildings,  including  dormitories  for  men  and  women,  recitation 
halls,   laboratories,   library,   and   gymnasium. 

Courses  of  Study 

Courses  are  arranged  to  give  university  credit  to  students  who  desire 
it.  As  a  rule,  a  course  which  meets  daily  during  the  summer  term  is 
counted  as  equivalent  to  a  course  which  meets  twice  a  week  for  one 
semester.  Courses  which  are  scheduled  for  less  than  five  times  a  week 
during  the  Summer  Term  will  be  estimated  upon  the  proper  time  basis. 

Chemistry 

Professor  Easley;  Assistant  Professor  Burghart;  Mr.  Mitchell 

The  department  offers  the  facilities  of  its  instructional  force  and 
laboratories  for  all  who  wish  to  undertake  any  studies  in  chemistry. 
Courses  may  be  taken  for  credit  but  the  department  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  fact  that  many  students  of  science  would  like  the  opportunity  of 
undertaking  special  work  under  direction.  With  this  object  in  view 
only  a  few  laboratory  courses  are  listed,  but  any  ordinary  work  may  be 
taken  by  individuals  and  the  department  will  give  all  possible  aid  to  such 
work.  If  there  is  a  sufficient  demand,  courses  other  than  the  listed  ones 
may  be  given. 

It  is  possible  that  the  department  may  offer  work  which  would  par- 
tially fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  master's  degree.  Intending  stu- 
dents would  do  well  to  communicate  with  the  department  on  this  matter 
beforehand. 

Is.  The  Teaching  of  Chemistry. — An  elementary  course  intended 
to  aid  those  who  are  already  teaching  chemistry  or  those  who  may  wish 
to  enter  this  field.  The  subject  will  be  studied  from  the  laboratory  as  well 
as  the  classroom  standpoint  and  there  will  be  ample  opportunity  for  in- 
formal discussion.  This  course  is  proposed  as  the  first  step  in  a  plan 
extending  over  two  or  three  years.  It  will  deal  essentially  with  the  more 
important  phases  of  general  chemistry.  At  the  next  summer  term  the 
subjects  of  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis  may  be  taken  up.  Finally 
the  course  may  be  rounded  out  by  short  studies  in  organic  and  physical 
chemistry. 
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3s.  General  Chemistry. — A  course  of  lectures  and  demonstrations 
on  elementary  chemistry.  No  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  is  as- 
sumed, so  that  the  beginning  student  may  take  the  course ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  development  is  such  that  the  course  will  serve  as  a  review 
as  well  as  an  introduction  to  new  matter  for  those  who  desire  further 
work  in  general  chemistry.     The  course  deals  chiefly  with  the  non-metals. 

4s.  General  Chemistry. — A  continuation  of  Course  3s  dealing  chief- 
ly with  the  metals. 

5s.     Laboratory  work  in  the  field  covered  by  Course  3s. 

6s.     Laboratory   work   in  the   field  covered  by   Course  4s. 

lis.  Qualitative  Analysis. — A  systematic  study  of  reactions  and 
separation  of  the  more  common  ^metals  and  acids.  The  character  of 
this  course  may  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  student  as  the  work 
in  almost  entirely  individual. 

15s.  This  course  is  designed  for  those  who  wish  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  organic  chemistry.  Teachers  will  find  that  it  may  broaden 
their  horizon  and  pre-medical  students  may  find  the  course  to  their  ad- 
vantage. It  will  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  Ch  15  for  agricultural 
students. 

Economics  and  Sociology 

Professor  Stephens;  Associate  Professor  Matthews 

Is.  Elements  of  Economics. — An  introductory  course  dealing  with 
the  general  principles  and  problems  of  modern  economic  activity;  pro- 
duction, distribution,  and  consumption  of  wealth;  value,  commerce,  labor 
problems,  and  various  other  topics  in  this  field  of  study. 

6s.  Business  Law. — The  legal  principles  of  modern  business ;  con- 
tracts, agency,  corporations,  partnerships,  bailments,  guaranty,   insurance. 

56s.  Social  Pathology. — A  study  of  the  dependent,  defective  and 
delinquent  classes ;  the  causes,  magnitude,  methods  of  ameliorating  and 
preventing  poverty,  degeneration  and  crime. 

68s.  American  Government. — The  principles  and  interpretation  of 
the  American  federal,  state,  and  local  governments ;  the  growth  of  parties 
and  the  study  of  current  American  political  problems. 

75s.  Business  Organization. — The  origin  and  development  of  the 
corporation  ;  pools,  trusts,  holding  companies,  amalgamations ;  significance 
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of  large-scale  enterprise;  the  economics  and  legal  aspects  of  business 
combinations ;  governmental  regulation. 

70s.  International  Relations. — The  nature,  sources,  and  evolution 
of  international  law;  the  present  war;  position  and  influence  of  the 
United  States ;  bearing  of  commerce  on  international  relations ;  historical 
and  social  factors  in  war  and  peace;  the  World  Peace  Movement. 

Education 

Professor  Richardson;   Mr.  Fuller 

51s.  History  of  Modern  Education. — This  course  will  trace  the 
changes  in  educational  theory  from  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  present 
time,  and  study  the  men  who  have  been  most  influential  in  expressing 
the  theories.  Attention  will  be  given  to  the  growth  of  educational  theory 
and  practice  in  America  with  reference  to  sources  and  causes  for  the 
additions  and  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  past  century. 

52s.  Principles  of  Secondary  Education. — This  course  will  deal 
with  the  recent  changes  in  the  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  place 
and  function  of  secondary  education.  Especial  attention  will  be  given  to 
the  junior  high  school — its  history,  organization,  problems  of  administra- 
tion, and  arguments  for  and  against  it.  Other  topics  that  may  be  dis- 
cussed are :  supervised  study,  school  program  and  length  of  day,  the 
Gary  plan,  social  aspects  of  secondary  schools,  preparation  for  college 
and  vocational  courses.  Readings  and  reports  of  recent  experiments 
will  be  required. 

58s.     School  Hygiene. — This  course  consists  of  three  main  divisions : 

(1)  The  sanitation  and  hygiene  of  the  school  house,  lighting,  heating, 
ventilation,    seating,    duties    of    janitor,    hygiene    of    utensils    and    books. 

(2)  A  study  of  the  school  child  from  the  standpoint  of  health,  growth 
and  defects ;  medical  inspection  of  schools ;  contagious  and  other  dis- 
eases that  affect  school  children,  including  the  administrative  problems 
involved.  (3)  The  hygiene  of  instruction,  including  the  best  conditions 
for  mental  and  physical  work  of  school  children. 

64s.  Supervision  of  Instruction. — This  course  is  designed  for  su- 
perintendents and  teachers  of  elementary  schools.  It  will  cover  a  study  of 
elementary  school  curricula  with  special  reference  to  the  new  State  course 
of  study;  methods  of  teaching  various  school  subjects;  standards  of 
measures  of  progress ;  grading  and  promotion  of  pupils ;  teacher  training 
and  improvement;  motivating  and  socializing  the  elementary  school  work. 

77s.  Technique  of  Teaching. — This  is  a  course  including  the  prin- 
ciples of  class  management  and  general  methods  of  teaching.  The  class 
room  is  viewed  as  a  work  shop.     The  technique  of  learning  and  mental 
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work  as  found  in  school  room  activities  will  be  studied,  including  methods 
of  drill  and  habituation,  questioning,  presentation  of  material,  lesson 
plans  and  aims.  The  course  will  include  methods  of  teaching  children  to 
study  and  work.     It  is  designed  for  secondary  teachers. 

83s.  Mental  and  Physical  Traits  of  High  School  Pupils. — The 
course  is  designed  to  give  the  high  school  teacher  a  knowledge  of  the 
mental  and  physical  characteristics  and  motives  of  the  high  school  youth, 
including  the  mental  and  physical  changes,  social  and  group  life,  sexual 
differences,  variation  in  ability,  criminal  tendencies,  moral  and  religious 
ideals  and  difference  in  physical  and  mental  age  and  its  bearing  on  edu- 
cation. Various  high  school  activities  will  be  valuated  from  the  status 
of  the  adolescent  boy  and  girl,  athletic  organizations,  intellectual  interests, 
genetic  significance  of  play  and  group  life.  Stress  will  be  laid  on  physical 
and  mental  hygiene  of  adolescent  development  and  the  characteristic 
difference  between  boys  and  girls. 

English 

Professor  Gray;  Assistant  Professor  Reed 

5s.  English  Composition  and  rhetoric. — Considerable  attention 
is  given  in  this  course,  by  way  of  review,  to  matters  of  good  and  bad  usage, 
the  sentence,  and  the  paragraph.  The  advanced  work  embraces  the  study 
of  rhetoric  especially  relative  to  expository  writing.  Short  and  long 
themes,  with  conferences.  The  text-books  used  are  Wooley's  Handbook 
of  Composition,  Boynton's  Principles  of  Composition,  Gray's  College 
Theme  Tablet. 

6s.  English  Composition  and  Rhetoric. — This  course  comprises 
mainly  the  theory  and  practice  of  argumentative  writing.  Simple  briefs, 
short  and  long  written  arguments,  with  conferences. 

33s.  Shakespeare  and  the  English  Drama. — Lectures  and  dis- 
cussions on  Shakespeare's  art.  Four  plays  are  studied  in  detail,  and 
several  more  are  required  to  be  read.  The  origin  and  development  of  the 
English  drama  is  outlined  by  lectures  and  illustrated  by  stereopticon, 
The  Oxford  Shakespeare,  complete  in  one  volume,  is  recommended. 
Given  in  1917. 

37s.  Victorian  Poets. — Special  attention  is  given  to  the  art  of  Ten- 
nyson.    This   course   alternates   with   38s.     Not  given   in    1917. 

38s.  Victorian  Poets. — Robert  Browning.  This  course  alternates 
with  37s.     Given  in  1917,  if  51s  and  52s  are  not  given. 
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51s.  Old  English  (Anglo-Saxon). — A  first  course,  designed  to 
introduce  the  student  of  English  to  the  historical  study  of  the  language, 
and  to  the  beginnings  of  English  prose  and  poetry.  Elements  of  Old 
English  grammar ;  reading  of  easy  prose  and  poetry.  Constant  reference 
is  made  to  the  relation  of  Old  English  to  Modern  English  and  Modern 
German.  Lectures  on  the  literature  of  the  period  700-1000.  This  course 
is  essential  for  teachers  of  English,  and  for  all  who  wish  a  thoro 
knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature.  This  course  may  count  three 
hours  credit  toward  the  master's  degree.  Open  to  graduate  students 
and  advanced  undergraduates. 

52s.  Beowulf. — This,  the  oldest  English  epic,  is  read  with  attention 
to  text,  meter,  literary  and  archeological  interests.  Prerequisite,  Course 
51s.  This  course  may  count  three  hours  credit  toward  the  master's 
degree. 

Either  Course  51s  or  52s  will  be  given,  according  to  demand. 

63s.  Teachers'  Course. — The  aims,  methods,  and  problems  of  teach- 
ing English  composition  and  literature  in  the  high  school  will  be  dis- 
cussed and  illustrated.  Stress  will  be  placed,  this  session,  upon  the  prep- 
aration of  the  teacher,  drill  in  the  criticism  of  essays  and  the  considera- 
tion of  labor  saving  devices  connected  therewith,  interest  as  a  factor  in 
the  study  of  literature,  development  of  ideas  as  a  factor  in  composition, 
and  the  discussion  of  the  important  recently  published  articles  on  the 
teaching  of  English.  The  plan  of  the  course  is  sufficiently  flexible  for 
the  presentation  of  special  topics  or  problems  by  the  teachers  in  attendance, 
and  so  far  as  practicable,  their  problems  will  receive  attention.  This 
course  may  count  three  hours  credit  toward  the  master's  degree: 

As.  High  School  Subjects. — A  study  of  English  grammar,  and 
books  required  for  entrance  to  college.  The  books  will  be  selected  so 
as  to  give  variety  in  type  and  form.  No  college  credit  is  given  for  this 
course. 

French 

Assistant    Professor   Kueny 

5s.  Advanced  French. — Translation ;  drill  in  conversation.  Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Intermediate  French  or  an  equivalent. 

6s.    Advanced  French. — A  continuation  of  Course  5s. 

7s.  Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition. — Open 
to  students  who  have  taken  Elementary  French  or  an  equivalent. 
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8s.    Elementary  French  Conversation  and  Composition. — A  con- 
tinuation of  Course  7s. 

57s.  How  to  Teach  French. — Lectures,  recitations,  practical  exer- 
cises. Open  to  students  who  have  taken  Advanced  Composition  and 
Conversation. 

58s.     How  to  Teach  French. — A  continuation  of  57s. 

101s.     Moliere. — The  classic  period.     Given  in  1920. 

102s.     Voltaire. — The   revolutionary  period.     Given   in   1917. 

103s.    Victor  Hugo. — The  romanic  period.     Given  in  1919. 

104s.    Rabelais. — Renaissance   and   Reformation.    Given   in    1918. 

German 

Professor  G.  W.  Thompson;  Mr.  Segal 

Is.  Elementary  Course. — For  those  who  wish  to  acquire  or  review 
the  essentials  of  German  grammar  and  the  foundation  of  a  German 
vocabulary. 

2s.  Second  Year  German. — This  course  is  designed  for  students 
who  have  completed  a  year's  work  in  German,  or  for  such  teachers  as 
may  wish  to  review  their  work  in  this  department. 

3s.  Conversational  German. — For  those  who  have  taken  at  least 
one  year  of  German  and  wish  to  get  practice  in  speaking  and  hearing 
German.  German  stories  will  be  reproduced  orally  and  in  writing. 
There  will  also  be  German  dictation  and  memorizing  of  German  songs. 

7s.  Middle  High  German. — Given  in  1917. 

8s.  Literature  from  Beginning  to  Reformation. — Given  in  1917. 

9s.  Faust.— Given  in  1917. 

10s.  Gothic. — Given  in  1918. 

lis.  Classical  Period. — Given  in  1918. 

12s.  Study   of   Hauptmann   and   Sudermann. — Given   in    1918. 
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History 

Professor   Colvin 

Is.  United  States  History. — This  course  will  begin  with  1877,  and 
will  presuppose  a  general  knowledge  of  United  States  history. 

2s.  European  History. — This  course  will  begin  with  the  Congress 
of  Vienna  and  will  be  a  study  of  the  larger  movements  of  the  last  cen- 
tury especially  the  growth  of  the  central  powers. 

3s.  Graduate  Course. — This  course  will  be  primarily  for  graduates 
and  will  be  determined  by  the  previous  work  of  the  student  desiring  to 
take  it. 

Latin 

Professor   Chase 

2s.  College  Course. — A  course  for  students  who  desire  college 
credits  looking  to  the  B.  A.  degree.  Some  standard  Latin  author  will  be 
read  and  discussed.  The  choice  of  the  subject  will  rest  partly  with  the 
class.  We  call  the  especial  attention  of  secondary  school  teachers  who 
have  not  had  the  advantage  of  complete  college  training  in  Latin  to  these 
courses,  as  we  believe  they  afford  an  unusual  opportunity  to  them  to  in- 
crease their  equipment. 

8s.  Teachers'  Course. — Discussion  of  topics  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  Latin  in  secondary  schools.  Study  of  selected  passages  of 
Caesar,  Cicero,  and  Virgil. 

3s.  Graduate  Courses. — It  is  possible  for  a  graduate  student  major- 
ing in  Latin  to  fulfill  the  requirements  for  the  M.  A.  degree  in  four 
summers.  The  department  offers  a  series  of  advanced  courses,  of  the 
value  of  three  semester  hours'  credit  each,  extending  over  a  period  of 
four  years.  These  will  give  twelve  semester  hours  credit,  and,  together 
with  a  thesis  on  some  suitable  Latin  subject,  will  meet  all  the  major 
requirements  for  the  Master's  degree.  The  courses  offered,  subject  to 
modifications  upon  due  notice,  are  as  follows :  Critical  Study  of  Latin 
Literature  of  the  Ciceronian  and  Augustan  Periods,  Roman  Philosophy, 
Roman  Rhetoric  and  Oratory.  In  addition  to  the  major  work  in  Latin, 
a  graduate  student  will  be  required  to  take  work  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  twelve  semester  hours  in  minor  subjects.  This  work  may  be 
carried  along  with  the  Latin  work  and  completed  at  the  same  time.  It 
may  be  most  conveniently  divided  between  two  subjects  which  bear  some 
relation  to  the  major  work.  The  subjects  best  adapted  for  minors  are 
English,   History,   French,  Education,  and  German. 
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4s.  Etymology.— A  study  of  the  sources  of  the  English  vocabulary, 
of  the  relationship  of  European  languages,  and  the  principles  of  growth 
and  change  in  language.  This  course  is  intended  especially  to  furnish 
the  general  linguistic  training  required  of  teachers  of  Latin,  English, 
and    modern    languages. 

Mathematics  and  Astronomy 

Professor  Hart;  Associate  Professor  Willard;   Assistant  Professor 

Reed 

Courses  A  and  B  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs  of  high  school  teach- 
ers who  wish  to  review  the  subjects,  or  to  study  methods  of  teaching. 
Courses  Is,  3s,  6s,  7s,  8s,  10s,  should  appeal  to  teachers  of  high  school 
mathematics  who  wish  to  extend  their  field  of  mathematical  knowledge 
or  to  become  candidates  for  a  degree. 

Courses  Is,  to  13s  inclusive  may  be  counted  towards  graduation. 
Courses  53s  and  101s  may  be  counted  toward  the  bachelor's  or,  under 
suitable  restrictions,  toward  the  master's  degree. 

A.  Teachers'  Course  in  Algebra. — A  course  intended  for  teachers 
in  preparatory  schools  and  dealing  chiefly  with  the  second  year's  work. 
Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  methods  of  presenting  the  subject 
and  those  topics  will  be  emphasized  that  are  most  important  in  prepara- 
tion for  college  work. 

B.  Teachers'  Course  in  Geometry. — A  review  of  the  more  import- 
ant theorems,  with  practice  in  the  demonstration  of  original  propositions 
and  in  the  solution  of  numerical  exercises.  Discussion  of  text-books 
and  of  methods  of  presenting  the  subject. 

2s.  Solid  Geometry. — This  course  is  offered  especially  for  the  benefit 
of  students  who  intend  to  enter  college  but  have  not  been  able  to  com- 
plete the  requirements  in  solid  geometry.  The  Stone-Millis  Solid  Geome- 
try will  probably  be  used  as  the  text-book,  but  Phillips  and  Fisher's,  Wells's 
and  other  books  will  be  used  for  reference. 

Is.  Plane  Trigonometry. — The  elements  of  plane  trigonometry,  in- 
cluding the  solution  of  right  and  oblique  plane  triangles,  and  of  problems 
in  surveying,  together  with  the  use  of  surveying  instruments.  Those  hav- 
ing logarithmic  tables  should  bring  them,  and  also  any  modern  text- 
book on  trigonometry  which  may  be  useful  for  reference. 

3s.  College  Algebra. — The  theory  of  quadratic  equations,  the  bino- 
mial theorem  and  so  much  of  the  regular  freshman  course  in  algebra 
as  time  will  permit.  The  text-book  is  Rietz  and  Crathorne's  College 
Algebra. 
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6s.  Analytic  Geometry. — A  brief  course  covering  the  elements  of 
this   subject.     The   text-book   is   Wilson   and   Tracy's   Analytic   Geometry. 

7s.  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. — A  course  intended  for 
teachers  in  preparatory  schools,  who  wish  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the 
elements  of  this  subject. 

8s.  Integral  Calculus. — The  equivalent  of  Course  8  of  the  catalog. 
Open  only  to  those  who  have  previously  studied  the  subject. 

10s.  Descriptive  Astronomy. — Lectures  accompanied  by  work  in  the 
observatory.  The  only  mathematics  required  is  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  geometry  and  plane  trigonometry.  The  department  is  well  equipped 
with  instruments  and  apparatus  for  the  teaching  of  both  descriptive  and 
practical    astronomy. 

51s.  Advanced  Analytic  Geometry. — A  course  for  students  who  have 
taken  analytic  geometry  and  differential  and  integral  calculus. 

53s.  Advanced  Calculus. — Equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  53  of  the 
catalog. 

56s.  Differential  Equations. — Open  to  students  who  have  taken 
differential  and  integral  calculus. 

101s.  Theory  of  Functions. — Equivalent  to  a  part  of  Course  101 
of  the  catalog. 

By  suitable  selection  of  topics,  a  candidate  should  be  able  to  complete 
the  work  for  the  master's  degree  in  four  or  five  summer  terms,  the 
exact  time  depending  upon  his  mathematical  ability  and  previous  mathe- 
matical   preparation. 

The  department  is  supplied  with  a  small  but  carefully  selected  list  of 
mathematical  models,  and,  for  work  in  astronomy,  has  an  observatory 
equipped  with  an  eight  inch  Clark  equatorial,  a  three  inch  Bamberg  as- 
tronomical  transit,   and   other   instruments. 

Eight  or  more  of  the  above  courses  will  be  given,  the  subjects  de- 
pending upon  the  number  of  students  electing  them.  All  who  can  do 
so  are  requested  to  indicate  their  choice  before  the  opening  of  the  term. 

Physics 

Professor  Stevens;  Associate  Professor  Woodman 

9s.  Elementary  Laboratory  Course. — This  includes  a  list  of  experi- 
ments which  would  be  accepted  for  admission  to  the  University  of  Maine. 
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The  course  is  especially  adapted  for  teachers  who  wish  to  become  familiar 
with  the  methods  of  conducting  an  elementary  laboratory  course.  The 
complete  set  of  apparatus  is  assembled  in  the  laboratory,  and  full  di- 
rections are  given  for  performing  each  experiment. 

Is.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  mechanics,  light,  and  sound.  This  course 
may  be  taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have  covered 
the  ground  in  Physics  1. 

2s.  College  Physics. — A  course  based  upon  those  parts  of  Kimball's 
College  Physics  which  treat  of  electricity  and  heat.  This  course  may  be 
taken  for  credit  only  by  university  students  who  have  covered  the 
ground  in  Physics  2. 

4s.  The  General  Laboratory  Course. — The  subjects  usually  includ- 
ed in  an  undergraduate  course.  Especial  attention  is  given  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  observations  and  the  tabulation  of  results. 

51s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Courses. — These  courses  are  offered  in 
optics,  electrical  measurements,  and  heat.  They  are  of  a  more  advanced 
nature  than  those  in  number  5s  which  is  prerequisite  for  them. 

101s.  Advanced  Laboratory  Course  For  Graduate  Work. — This 
course  will  be  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  students,  and  will  be 
offered  to  such  students  as  have  completed  the  courses  above  listed.  The 
work  will  be  in  the  nature  of  a  repetition  of  a  published  experiment, 
or   it  may  be   an   original   investigation. 

50s.  Advanced  Physics. — A  course  for  candidates  for  the  master's 
degree  will  be  offered  in  this  department  each  summer.  The  course  will 
vary  for  four  successive  terms  so  that  the  student  may  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cover  a  wide  field.  For  the  coming  term  the  subject  will 
be  Light.  The  work  will  be  based  on  Edser's  Light,  and  will,  when 
completed,  count  for  two  hours  on   the  university  books. 

Spanish 

Mr.    Mendez    Rtyas 

las.  Spanish  for  Bkcinnkrs. — Grammar,  reading,  composition,  con- 
versation. During  the  last  three  weeks  collateral  reading  will  be  assigned. 
At  the  end  of  the  course  the  student  should  be  able  to  read  at  sight  easy 
Spanish  prose. 

This  course  is  intended  for  those  who  wish  to  concentrate  their 
work  upon  Spanish.  On  completing  the  course  the  student  will  receive 
six  hours  university  credit,  and  be  eligible  for  admission  without  examina- 
tion to  the  fall  semester  courses  numbered  3a  and  3b. 
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The  class  will  be  held  from  7.30  to  8.45  and  from  10.45  to  12,  daily 
except  Saturdays.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays,  forty-five 
minutes  of  the  7.30  period  will  be  devoted  to  a  required  course  on  Mexican 
or  South  American  affairs,  or  on  South  American  history  and  geography. 
In  case  none  of  the  courses  just  mentioned  is  given,  the  whole  period  on 
the  days  involved  will  be  devoted  to  the  Spanish  language.     See  lbs. 

lbs.  This  course  will  be  devoted  to  Mexican  or  South  American 
affairs,  or  to  South  American  history  and  geography.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  in  English,  and  will  be  open  to  students  that  have  not  studied 
Spanish. 

University    credit,    one    hour. — Mondays,    Wednesdays,    and    Fridays 
from  7.30  to  8.15.     The  giving  of  this  course  will  be  optional  with  the 
instructor. 
/■ 

Daily  Assembly 

Each  morning  except  Saturdays  and  Sundays  the  faculty  and  students 
meet  in  the  Chapel  at  10.00  for  a  brief  assembly.  A  short  religious 
service  is  held,  including  a  song  service,  and  an  address  will  be  given 
on   some  topic   of  current  interest. 

Library 

Thruout  the  Summer  Term,  the  university  library  of  57,000  vol- 
umes, and  the  reading  rooms  containing  about  400  periodicals  and  news- 
papers, will  be  open  from  8  a.  m.  to  12  m.  and  from  1.30  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m. 
daily,  except  Saturday  afternoon  and  Sunday.  The  library  privileges 
ordinarily  accorded  university  students,  including  the  home  use  of  books, 
are  extended  to  students  in  the  Summer  Term. 

Laboratories,  Museums,  and  Observatory 

The  laboratories  of  the  departments  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  will 
be  available  for  use  of  the  students.  All  necessary  apparatus  is  supplied 
to  the  student  without  charge ;  a  small  charge  is  made  to  cover  the  cost  of 
the  articles  used.  The  departments  are  well  equipped  with  modern  ap- 
paratus. 

The  Museum  is  illustrative  of  the  rocks,  flora,  and  fauna  of  Maine, 
and  will  be  open  at  stated  periods  for  the  use  of  the  students. 

The  Observatory  contains  an  eight-inch  telescope,  vertical  circle,  and 
other  instruments  of  precision. 

Recreation 

The  athletic  field  of  the  university  will  be  accessible  to  those  who 
wish  to  enjoy  outdoor  exercise,  and  two  afternoons  from  four  to  six 
will  be  set  aside  each  week  for  baseball  games  and  other  athletic  events. 
A  tennis  tournament  also  will  be  organized. 
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Under  the  management  of  a  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose, 
tramps,  picnics,  and  longer  trips  to  neighboring  places  of  interest  will  be 
arranged,  as  well  as  more  informal  occasions  on  the  campus  where  the 
students  will  have  opportunity  to  meet  each  other  and  the  members  of 
the   faculty. 

For  the  further  entertainment  of  the  Summer  Term  students  and 
their  friends,  the  gymnasium  will  be  open  one  evening  of  each  week, 
where  music  will  be  furnished  and  opportunity  afforded  for  informal 
social   intercourse. 

The  social  life  of  the  Summer  Term  and  the  athletic  interests  are  in 
charge  of  committees  composed  of  members  of  the  faculty  and  student 
body. 

Expenses 

Tuition 

Tuition  for  the  term  of  six  weeks,  covering  all  charge  for  instruction 
up  to  fifteen  hours  a  week,  use  of  library  and  laboratories,  except  a 
small  additional  fee  covering  cost  of  materials  used  in  the  laboratories : 

For  residents  of   Maine,  $20.00. 

For  residents  of  other  states,  $25.00. 

An  additional  charge  of  $1  an  hour  is  made  for  registration  in  excess 
of  fifteen  hours  a  week. 

Scholarships 

By  recent  action  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  scholarships  yielding  $15.00 
each  in  part  payment  of  the  tuition  charges  will  be  paid  to  anyone  who 
has  taught  in  a  Maine  high  school  during  1916-17.  They  may  be  paid 
to  grammar  school  teachers  if,  in  the  judgment  of  their  superintendents, 
the  work  at  the  university  would  be  more  beneficial  than  work  at  the 
summer  session  of  a  normal  school. 

Rooms  for  Men 

There  are  two  dormitories  for  men,  Oak  Hall  and  Hannibal  Hamlin 
Hall.  Rooms  may  be  obtained  for  $2.00  a  week  for  a  single  person  or 
$2.50  with  two  in  a  room.  In  Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall  there  are  a  few 
higher  priced  rooms. 

Rooms  for  Women 

The  dormitory  for  women  used  during  the  Summer  Term  is  Bal- 
entine  Hall.  The  rates  are  $2.00  a  week  one  person  in  a  room,  or  $2.50 
with   two   in  a   room. 
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Meals 

Meals  will  be  served  in  the  dining  room  of  Balentine  Hall  for  men 
and  women  at  a  cost  of  $5.00  a  week. 

The  University  Inn,  located  in  the  village  of  Orono,  is  under  univer- 
sity management  and  is  open  for  summer  students.  Rooms  in  private 
families  may  be  secured  by  those   who   prefer  them. 

Men  who  wish  to  bring  their  families  should  write  early.  Special 
effort  will  be  made  to   secure  suitable  accommodations. 

Self  Boarding 

An  effort  will  be  made  to  meet  the  needs  of  students  who  may  wish 
to  reduce  expenses  by  forming  clubs  and  doing  light  housekeeping. 
Tenting  on  the  campus  has  proved  attractive  to  students. 

Special  Regulations 

The  Summer  Term  is  organized  under  a  distinct  faculty  composed 
of  the  members  of  the  university  faculty  engaged  in  teaching  in  the 
Summer  Term,  and  such  other  instructors  as  may  be  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  Dean  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  adminis- 
trative officer. 

The  following  committees  will  have  charge  of  affairs  relating  to  the 
Summer    Term :    chapel,    social,    athletic,    over-registration,    attendance. 

Courses  meeting  five  hours  a  week  for  new  work  shall  give  credit  of 
two  semester  hours.  Courses  which  are  taken  as  review  courses  may  be 
credited   for  their  original   semester  value. 

Courses  offered  primarily  for  graduate  credit  may  be  organized  to 
count  for  three  semester  hours  credit. 

The  maximum  registration  allowed  without  special  permission  is 
fifteen  hours  a  week,  equivalent  to  three  new  courses  for  which  credit 
for  two  semester  hours  each  is  allowed,  or  two  new  courses  for  which 
credit  of  three  semester  hours  each  is  allowed. 

All  cases  of  over-registration  will  be  passed  upon  by  a  special  com- 
mittee appointed  for  this  purpose. 

Final  examinations  will  be  scheduled  in  two-hour  periods  beginning 
Thursday  at  2  P.  M.,  and  ending  Friday  noon. 

Recitations  begin  at  7.30  and  close  at  12.00.  Each  period  will  be  50 
minutes,  and  there  will  be  20  minutes  allowed  for  chapel  services. 

Students  who  have  had  three  or  more  absences  from  a  subject  which 
comes  five  times  a  week,  or  like  proportion  of  absences  in  subjects  which 
are  scheduled  for  a  less  number  of  hours  a  week,  must  present  excuses 
for  all  their  absences  to  the  committee  on  attendance  before  4  P.  M.  of 
the  last  Wednesday  of  the  term.  If  desired,  they  may  appear  personally 
before  the  committee  and  present  their  excuses. 
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In  General 

Prospective  students  are  invited  to  consult  Dean  Stevens,  or  any  of 
the  instructors,  for  further  details  regarding  any  of  the  courses,  or 
upon  any  subject  relating  to  the  work.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  authori- 
ties to  offer  such  courses  as  will  be  most  useful  to  the  teachers  and 
others   who  may  desire   to   pursue   them. 

If  there  should  be  a  considerable  demand  for  other  studies  than  those 
named,  arrangements  will  be  made  to  provide  them  as  far  as  practicable. 
In  case  the  registration  for  any  course  offered  falls  below  a  certain 
minimum,   it  may  be  withdrawn. 
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A  Group  of  Fraternity  Houses 


Hannibal  Hamlin  Hall    (Men's  Dormitory) 
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Mt.  Vernon   House    (Women's   Dormitory) 


